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The greatest satisfaction in possessing 
Compton’s is that students like to use 
it—even those who previously could 
not be driven to reference work. 

1 am grateful also for a reliable source 
for answers to a hundred questions | 
was never asked before—due to the 
new enriched curriculum. 


Everybody Likes 
Compto ns... 


eno TEACHERS TELL WHY 


continue 


Bound to stay 
bound by the Compton 
patented dura-bound process, 
Never needs rebinding. 
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Fact-Index at 
back of each volume makes 
fact finding quick and sure. 


Our new Comp 
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many Course-of-Study q 
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the Fact-Index. The 

are fascinating evento 
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a privilege instead 
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maintenance crew for plumbing, 


electrical and air conditioning 


services... ONE \nan! 
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Beauty, efficiency and maintenance economy have played major roles 
in placing AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY’s Magic Chef gas ranges in top sales position; 
As might be expected of a company adhering to these three principles . . . for nearly 
a half century... it applied them in the planning, construction 
and equipping of its new headquarters building in St. Louis. 
The building is outstanding in architectural beauty .. . in functional 
efficiency . . . in operating and upkeep savings. So thorough were the guiding minds 


that a one-man maintenance crew is adequate for the three principal building services, 


HARRIS ARMSTRONG, Kirkwood, Mo. SLOAN, likewise holder of first place distinction, is proud 
Architect that its Flush Valves were selected for the Magic Chef 
peesetetie mene: wy seme business home. This choice again verifies 

GAMBLE CONSTRUCTION CO., St. Louis faultless efficiency and exceedingly 

General Contractors low maintenance costs. 





T. J. SHEEHAN CO., St. Louis 
Plumbing Contractors 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORP., St. Louis 
Plumbing Wholesalers 


more $LOAMN VALVES =F = A | = 


are sold than all other makes combined 





SLOAN VALVE COMPANY « CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS 
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ONE OF MANY ARRANGEMENTS  ... Because 
Heywood-Wakefield tubular steel school furniture is as flexible as 
it is sturdy, it can be arranged formally as shown here, or re-grouped 
in a wide variety of ways to suit the needs of various classes or ac- 
tivity programs. The units shown in this grade school room of the 
Church of the Visitation Parish School are Chair S 915 and Table- 
Desk S 1008, both of which are available in eight and nine graded 
sizes, respectively. Kindergarten rooms are equipped with Chair 
S915 and Table S 962. 
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MODERN PARISH SCHOOL 


Completed for occupancy in the Fall of 
1948, this Parish School of the Church 
of the Visitation in Minneapolis is equip- 
ped throughout, from Kindergarten 
through 8th Grade, with Heywood- 
Wakefield tubular steel furniture. This 
installation was arranged through Farn- 
ham Stationery & Shoal Supply Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Distributors for 
Heywood- Wakefield Co., 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, III. 


* * * 


Write today for the new illustrated bro. 
chure containing full details of our com- 
plete line of school furniture. Heywood- 
Wakefield Company, School Furniture 
Division, Menominee, Mich. 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


No one today speaks with more auth- 
ority than STUART A. COURTIS on the 
subject of science in education (p. 27). 
He didn't hesitate to question his 
earlier contributions to educational 
measurements when he discovered and 
proved to his own satisfaction the law 
of growth. Dr. Courtis preceded the 
group dynamics movement by many 
years with his own technics for the improvement of the 
democratic process. Professorships at the University of 
Michigan and at Wayne University have been the centers 
from which his surveys, writings and many other profes- 
sional activities have emanated. Most of his earlier teach- 


S. A. Courtis 


ing and administrative experience was in the school systems 
of Detroit and Hamtramck, Mich. A master teacher who 
has projected his time scale of life beyond the three score 
and ten mark, he now challenges the mock science of 
education in a series of articles beginning this month. 


Because he has had administrative ex- 
perience in both the high school and 
college fields, LEO W. JENKINS can 
see both sides of the argument as to 
which institution is responsible for 
failures among college freshmen—sec- 
ondary schools or colleges (p. 50). 
Dr. Jenkins is now dean of instruction 
at East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N.C. Formerly he taught English and social 
studies at Pleasantville, N.J.; taught history and was dean 
of boys at Somerville, N.J.; was supervisor of practice 
teachers at Montclair State Teachers College, Montclair, 
N.J., and was assistant in higher education in the New 
Jersey State Department of Education. From 1941 to.1945 
Dr. Jenkins served as a captain in the marine corps. 





L. W. Jenkins 


School adminis- 
tration highlights 
of the National 
Safety Congress 
are reported on 
page 54 by Grr- 
ALD MAX COLE- 
MAN (left), su- 
pervisor of in- 
struction at St. Joseph, Mo., and GEORGE P. SILVERWOOD 
(right), director of safety for the schools at Green Bay, 
Wis. Mr. Coleman was superintendent at Amity, Mo., from 
1932 to 1935; since 1936 he has been employed in the 
St. Joseph schools. He was a teacher at Benton High School 
there, supervising principal of the Lindberg-Pershing Ele- 
mentary Schools, and assistant principal at Benton Junior 
Senior High School before accepting his present position 





G. M. Coleman G. P. Silverwood 








in 1947. Mr. Silverwood was superintendent of schools at 
Denmark, Wis., and assistant superintendent at Green Bay 
before he became director of safety. He is secretary of the 
national committee on driver training. Author of the 
scenario for “Safety in the Home,” an instructional sound 
film, Mr. Silverwood also has written many articles for the 
National Safety Council’s school magazine, Safety Education. 


As director of the intercultural project 
of the public schools of San Diego, 
Calif., WILLIAM JACK STONE was in- 
strumental in developing the schools’ 
spiritual values program (p. 30). Dr. 
Stone was a teacher and a principal in 
San Diego schools before becoming 
director of the intercultural project in 
1945. He has been granted a leave of 
absence from that position so that he may serve as general 
consultant and director of the cooperative project in human 
relations for the Los Angeles County superintendent's 
office. Dr. Stone received his A.B. degree from San Diego 
State College and his M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from the 


University of Southern California. 





W. J. Stone 


A plan for scheduling more effectively 
the school talks and other services of 
“resource” citizens, worked out while 
he was curriculum coordinator at 
Abraham Lincoln High School, San 
Jose, Calif., is described on page 43 
by BEN SWEENEY. Mr. Sweeney was 
appointed principal of Woodrow Wil- 
son Junior High School, also in San 
Jose, this year. He taught at Menlo School and Junior Col- 
lege, Menlo Park, Calif., and at Abraham Lincoln High 
School before joining the army in 1945. In 1946 he be- 
came curriculum coordinator of the high school. 


Ben Sweeney 


Since he began teaching in 1923, 
WALTER S. CREWSON has been em- 
ployed in the schools of Ohio, his 
native state. He has been superintend- 
ent of schools at Hamilton, Ohio, since 
1948; on page 41 he describes the 
joint use of facilities, such as a cafe- 





teria, a gymnasium, and a shop, by 
the public and parochial schools of 
Hamilton. Previously Mr. Crewson was a teacher and an 
elementary school principal in schools in Summit and 
Stark counties, Massillon and Cuyahoga Falls; assistant prin- 
cipal and director of the evening school at Massillon, and 
superintendent at Barberton. He received his B.S. in Ed. 
degree from Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, and his 
M.S. degree from the University of Chicago. 


W. S. Crewson 
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In leading offices all over the country, 
machine-accounting is rapidly doing away 
with hand-accounting. Your students will 
have a better opportunity for more at- 
tractive positions and for more rapid 
advancement if they are able to operate 
National Accounting Machines. 


Mechanized accounting has proved its 
worth in offices of every kind. And the 
complete line of National Accounting 











EXPERIENCE IN 
MECHANIZED 
ACCOUNTING 

IS THE KEY TO 
BETTER JOBS. 

































Machines covers the entire bookkeep= 
ing-accounting field. 


A few minutes talk with your local 
National representative, a systems 
analyst, about the latest developments 


in these fields 


may prove very 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


helpful to you 
—and to your 
CASH REGISTERS* ADDING MACHINES 


Students. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Roving Kepoilee 


Social Studies Classes Read Texthook About Their City . . . “Fun Fair’ Raises 
Money for Junior Red Cross . . . Toy Village Teaches Lesson in Traffic Safety 


... Posture Pete’’ Shows Children Their Faults .. . Teachers Learn About a Zoo 





ACH student in the ninth grade 


civics class at 


Hillside Junior 
High School, Montclair, N.J., assumes 
the identity of an actual United States 
congressman. He corresponds 
the lawmakers in Washington, D.C., 


and does research to find out how his 


with 


official counterpart does his job. 

In the “House” and the “Senate” 
the students draw up bills and refer 
them to committees, which vote them 
out for debate. They are not obliged 
to adopt the opinions of the real sena- 
tors and representatives; in fact, they 
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SEN. GABB 


often reverse decisions made in Wash- 
ington. The students do a great deal 
of political maneuvering and have 
even put on a filibuster or two. 

Through the courtesy of the dis- 
trict’s representative, the class receives 
the Congressional Record daily. To 
show their approval of this practical 
approach to the study of governmental 
problems, the national lawmakers 
several times invited Hillside 
pupils to Washington. 


have 


UPIL ASSISTANTS have solved 

one problem of the principal of 
the Wayside School at Statesville, N.C., 
who also is the school librarian and 
a sixth grade teacher. 

Mrs. Blanche S. Reitzel found that, 
because she was so busy with the 
physical duties connected with her 
work as librarian, in addition to her 


administrative and teaching duties, she 
had no time to talk with the children 
about their reading needs and interests. 

Last year she began using carefully 
trained pupil assistants to check books 
in and out and to replace books on 
the shelf. Since then Mrs. Reitzel has 
been free to spend her time in the 
library helping the 
reading materials they want. 


children — select 


OSTURE PETE,” a jointed card- 

board doll that illustrates all kinds 
of posture, good and bad, is the crea- 
tion of Juanita D. Riedlinger, teacher 
of special corrective classes in pos- 
ture and foot health at Mount Vernon, 
N.Y. Mrs. Riedlinger says that when 
the children see Pete slump into a 
hump they know it is wrong. They 
seem to be more able to correct their 
own faults after watching the doll 
straighten up. 


LESSON in traffic safety was the 

most popular exhibit at a recent 
toy fair conducted in Birmingham, 
England, by British manufacturers. A 
car and the figures of two small chil- 
dren had been placed in a miniature 
village, complete with a network of 
streets. Directed by remote control, 
the car and the children demonstrated 
principles of traffic safety and also 
showed what happens if these rules 
are disregarded. 

English police authorities have or- 
dered portable versions of the village 
for use in school demonstrations, and 
models also will be sent to America. 


ROS PEC T ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL at Oberlin, Ohio, holds a 
“Fun Fair” each fall. Pupils are re- 
sponsible for suggesting ideas for 
making money, for constructing booths, 
and for putting up decorations. The 
proceeds—$85.03 last year—are turned 
over to the Junior Red Cross, which 
uses the money for boxes for overseas 
children and for area veterans. 


INCINNATI Then and Now” is 

a new book prepared especially 
for use by eighth and ninth grade so- 
cial studies classes in the Cincinnati 
schools. 

Written by Mrs. lola Hessler and 
published by the League of Women 
Voters, the book discusses the govern- 
ment and history of the city and also 
includes chapters on education, in- 
dustry, planning and financing. Among 
the illustrations are reproductions of 
several early photographs and prints. 

Two years were spent in the pre- 
paration and the printing of the book. 


EACHERS in New York City’s 
public schools are learning about 
the inhabitants of the Bronx Zoo so 
that they can pass on their informa- 
tion to pupils during zoe visits. 
The course consists of 15 lectures 
by members of the New York 
Zoological Society's staff. Approxi- 
mately half of each of the 90 minute 
lectures is spent in demonstrations. 

















Teachers who elected to take the course 
will be given in-service credit, which 
is required for promotions and for 
their annual income increment. 

Last year 2229 classes from 1651 
schools—92,587 children in all— 
visited the zoo. They had to depend 
in large part on their teachers’ hit- 
and-miss knowledge of the zoo’s ma- 
terials because the zoological society 
was unable to provide guided tours for 
the children. The society thinks that 
an informed teacher is the best sub- 
stitute for a guided tour. 
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Get it on paper FIRST / 








Whatever type installation you are considering, consult 
Medart engineers first... for honest, unbiased analysis 
of your installation problems. The use of Medart plan- 
ning and engineering facilities entails no cost or obli- 
gation On your part. Yet the savings ... in actual instal- 
lation costs... and eae at the proper kind of 


, FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, 


i, 3535 DEKALB STREET * sT. 


ae 





rely on Medart for completed’ 
planning service... 


installation based on your architectural requirements 
--.are apt to be considerable! Yes... it costs no more 
..-and results are sure, if you put it on paper, first/ And 
remember! Over 75 years of serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned leadership in the field of 


locker room, gym and physical educational equipment. 


INC. 


LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


LEADERS FOR OVER 75 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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Questions and. Answers 


Vocational Guidance 

What does the future hold for in- 
dividuals who wish to specialize in 
vocational guidance ?7—H.R., Wis. 


A desirable program of school 
guidance services must be closely 
related to over-all school organization 
and administration because of the basic 
position that it occupies in relation 
to the curriculum, activities program, 
and pupil outcomes of the school. 

The high school principal and the 
director of guidance are immediately 
responsible for the administrative 
phases of guidance. In small schools 
the positions of principal and guidance 
director are frequently combined, while 
in large schools the two offices are usu- 
ally separate. In all instances, close 
working relationships and mutual un- 
derstanding between the principal and 
guidance director are important. 

Increasingly, small schools are merg- 
ing or consolidating into larger units. 
One of the results of such consolida- 
tion usually is the addition or expan- 
sion of educational services, including 
guidance. Many schools are adding 
guidance services, revising curriculums 
and school activity programs, and 
evaluating school programs in terms 
of pupil outcomes. 

These activities require personnel 
competent to deal with school adminis- 
tration and guidance services. Prin- 
cipals are needed who can organize 
and administer school programs based 
upon pupil needs discovered through 
the guidance services. Guidance per- 
sonnel is needed to organize and super- 
vise guidance services and to coor- 
dinate these services with the total 
program of the school. 

The use of state and federal 
(George-Barden) funds for support of 
local school guidance programs stim- 
ulates the initiation and development 
of these programs. A study prepared 
in 1947 by Glenn E. Smith, Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, on the status of state guidance 
programs indicates an increasing allo- 
cation of such funds for local guidance 
programs among the several states. 


In general, it appears that additional 
competent personnel will be needed to 
supply adequate leadership for the 
rapid growth and expansion of guid- 
ance programs in the schools. 

Salaries of guidance directors, super- 
visors and coordinators are usually 
commensurate with salaries received 
by other members of the school staff 
holding equal occupational status. Ac- 
cording to the National Education As- 
sociation, there is a general upward 
trend in teacher salaries. 

It is suggested that graduate study 
for prospective guidance directors, su- 
pervisors and coordinators consist of a 
major in guidance and a minor in 
school administration. Prospective high 
school principals may find it desirable 
to major in administration and minor 
in guidance. 

Many of the graduate study pro- 
grams in guidance include courses in 
the following areas: principles and 
practices, analysis of the individual, ed- 
ucational and occupational information, 
counseling technics, and organization 
and administration. 

An increasing number of colleges 
and universities are adding or revising 
graduate study programs in counselor 
training. Among those _ institutions 
with outstanding programs are the 
University of Minnesota, Columbia 
University, University of Southern 
California, Syracuse University, and 
Ohio State University—S. C. HULs- 
LANDER, chief, occupational informa- 
tion and guidance, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


Salary or Commission? 

In operating a school cafeteria, 
which system is better: to pay the 
manager a fixed salary from the 
budget, or to operate the cafeteria 
on a commission basis?—R.S.S., Miss. 

The manager of the school cafeteria 
always should be paid a fixed salary 
from the budget. Operation never 
should be on a commission basis be- 
cause then the manager is tempted to 
sell the cheapest food or items that the 
children will buy, such as candy. This 





is in contradiction to the proper use 
of the cafeteria as part of the educa- 
tional and health program.—M.deG .B. 


Departmental Organization 

Where can | find the most recent 
thinking on departmental organization 
versus homeroom organization for 
Grades 6, 7 and 8? — J.W.P., Ore. 

I assume that the question concerns 
departmentalization as opposed to 
straight grade, one teacher to a group, 
or self-contained class groupings where 
one teacher has the major responsi- 
bility for the instruction of a particu- 
Jar group of children. 

Studies made during the last decade 
reveal a decided trend away from 
the extreme forms of departmentaliza- 
tion in the elementary grades to the 
practice of having a single teacher 
for a group. This trend was ob- 
served first in the lower elementary 
grades. Gradually it was reflected in 
the intermediate and then in the upper 
grades. Only recently has organiza- 
tion in the seventh and eighth grades 
been influenced. Even in these grades 
studies now reveal a noticeable shift 
from departmentalization. 


Departmentalization was a sincere 
attempt to make the teaching of 
academic subjects more efficient. It 
might be called an evolutionary stage 
in the conscious attempt to make the 
work of the elementary school more 
effective. When departmentalization 
was introduced into our organization 
high hopes were held for its potential 
influence in improving instruction. It 
was initiated and flourished in a 
period of extreme emphasis upon a 
subject centered and logically crystal- 
lized curriculum. Because we wished 
to have the pupils master subject mat- 
ter, it seemed desirable to have each 
teacher become a specialist in her 
chosen field of instruction. The ulti- 
mate objective was to have every child 
taught by a subject specialist. Com- 
petence in some curriculum area, such 
as reading, arithmetic or English, be- 
came a major criterion for the selec- 
tion of a teacher. (Cont. on p. 10) 
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MAKE 
PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING COPIES 





A Stylus for Every Need 
For illustrating, ruling, letter- 
ing, writing. New roll-point 
stylus for handwriting. Three 
dual-point, 2-in-1 styli. De- 
signed for fast, easy use. 
Attractive colors for easy 
identification. 





Many Styles 

of Letters and Numbers 
Lettering guides of molded 
plastic. Greater thickness for 
strength, easy handling. 





Attractive Shades and 
Patterns 

Screen plates in new large 
size to dress up your mimeo- 
graph work with shadings in 
many patterns. Sturdy plas- 
tic, restful amber color. 





Drafting Table Precision 
The Mimeoscope (R) illumi- 
nated drawing board helps 
you to fast, easy tracing, 
drawing, lettering. Shown 
here is the model 5 on Tilto- 
scope model 35 base. 
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But what about 
the Teacher’s Shortage? 


Because the schools are short of teachers, the teachers 







are short of time. That’s why it’s important to see that 





teachers are as free as possible for actual teaching. 






To do this, many schools are cutting their teachers’ cler- 
ical load by using A. B. Dick mimeographs. These long- 


lasting machines provide fast, economical duplication of 











anything written, typed, or drawn. And they’ll continue 






to give those sharp, sight-saving copies for many years. 






To help meet your teacher shortage, be sure to see the 






complete new line of A. B. Dick mimeographs. For use 






with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 






Look in the phone book for your nearest A. B. Dick dis- 






tributor, or send in the coupon below for full details. 






Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


Brings you all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy op- 
eration, and low overall cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 


A.B. DICK 


... the first name in mimeographing 
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Mh 4 tht New Accessories Make Professional Looking Copies 


Please send me more information on A. B. Dick mimeographs and new accessories. 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NS 1249 
hl) 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Iilinois 
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Planning Board, Virginia 
University of lowa 


INTERPRETATION 
WortH McCLure 
Paut J. MISNER 


Exec. Sec’y, A.A.S.A. 
Glencoe Public Schools 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Francis B. Haas 


BOOKS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 
University of Michigan 
Baltimore Public Schools 


James B. EpMONSON 
Joun W. Lewis 


Morpecar W. JoHNson Howard University 
ARNOLD E, JoyaL Fresno State College 
H. M. Karren _ New School for Social Research 
Harry D. Kitson Columbia University 
GeorcE C. Kyte University of California 
Cuarves H. Lake Cleveland Public Schools 
James D. MacConNELL Stanford University 
F. Dean McC tusky University of California 
F, J. MorFitt New York State Department 
Epwin F. Netson Hartford Public Schools 
K. E. OBERHOLTZER Denver Public Schools 
A. V. OvERN University of North Dakota 
Paut C. PACKER Higher Education, Oregon 
Pau. A. REHMUuUS Portland Public Schools 
W. C. REUssER University of Wyoming 
GeorGE I. SANCHEZ University of Texas 
F. R. ScHEerer Rochester Public Schools 
R. E. Scorr Hennepin County Schools 
E. R. SIFERT Maywood Public Schools 
W. B. SPALDING University of Illinois 
Virert StineBaucH Indianapolis Public Schools 
W. W. THEISEN Milwaukee Public Schools 
CuarLes H. THompson Howard University 
Epmunp H. THorNne West Hartford Schools 
C,. C, TRILLINGHAM Los Angeles County Schools 
Jurrus E. Warren University City Public Schools 
W. T. Wuirte Dallas Public Schools 
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State Superintendent, Pa. | 
Lee M. Tuurston — State Superintendent, Mich. | 








If we are to capitalize upon the find- 
ings in child development, upon our 
own creative thinking, and upon the 
practices innovated by others, we must 
be continually alert to recognize bet- 
ter organizational practices. We must 
accept improved ways of helping chil- 
dren realize more inclusive growth 
goals. One of our great weaknesses is 
the way we crystallize practice and fail 
to make needed modifications in terms 
of new and proved ways of helping 
children realize better their maximum 
potentialities. 

The evolving purposes in the edu- 
cation of children make it mandatory 
that we know intimately and under- 
stand thoroughly each child as an in- 
dividual. It is also essential that or- 
ganizational practices make possible 
the maximum articulation of the ex- 
periences of children as they move 
from one maturity level to the next 
within the school program. Every 
opportunity in the life of the school 
and of the community should be util- 
ized to ensure that learning activities 
are interrelated and contribute to the 
integration and unification of life ex- 
periences of all boys and girls. This 
is some of the thinking that has 
brought about the changes in organiza- 
tional practices. 

A list of publications that give re- 
cent findings and thinking in regard 
to departmentalization follows—Don 
S. PATTERSON, chief, school organiza- 
tion and supervision, Division of 
Elementary Education, Office of Edu- 
cation. 
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Porcelain on steel — 
a lifetime investment 


This lustrous Armstrong tile is good for 
years of beauty and hard wear. Exclusive 
porcelain-on-steel construction makes _ it 
your best wall tile investment. Here's why: 


® Lasts the life of the building. Arm- 
strong’s Veos Wall Tile will last a lifetime 
because it’s made of genuine porcelain 
fused to a base of 20-gauge steel. Since 
porcelain and steel expand and contract at 
the same rate, this tile can never develop 
surface cracks or crazes. 

® Money-saving installation. This 
lightweight material makes wall reinforc- 
ing unnecessary. Tiles are cemented onto 
a special foundation board which goes 
right over éxisting walls. This saves time 
and costly labor. 

® Rich, permanent colors. Armstrong's 
Veos Wall Tile is made in ten attractive 
colors—permanent colors fused within the 
porcelain so they will always be bright 
and new looking. 

® Easy-to-clean surface. This Arm- 
strong tile is made like a fine sink or bath- 
tub. Its smooth, glasslike surface wipes 
clean with a damp cloth. 


Write for free descriptive booklet: Arm- 


strong Cork Company, 3712 Fred- ® 


erick Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S VEOS WALL TILE 
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FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTENT " 





The more you see of Columbia Venetian Blinds— 
the more you operate them, live with them — the 
more satisfied you are. It’s true of housewives and 
homeowners. It’s true of decorators and commer- 
cial and institutional users. Columbia is the name 
they know and trust. 

“CCC”—a quick way to say Columbia- 
Controlled-Construction —is back of Columbia 
quality. It means Columbia control of all the 
elements of your blind. It accounts for the silky- 
smooth operation of all working parts. It insures 
long, economical wear. 

For any size, any type of installation, any 
quantity —choose Columbia Venetian Blinds 
through your nearest Columbia Authorized Dealer. 


Consult with him today! 





VENETIAN BLINDS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 
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Columbia Venetian Blinds and Window 
Shades are sold only in leading department 
and furniture stores and shade shops desig- 
nated as Columbia Authorized Dealers. 
They are now in position to quote very 
attractive prices on jobs involving a quan- 
tity of blinds. Be sure to get their estimates. 
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QUICK CHECK 
ON Columbia QUALITY POINTS 
handsome headbox, dust-and-rustproof, 


completely encloses all satin-smooth work- 
ing parts. 


choice of enameled-coated steel or aluminum 
slats. Easy to clean. 


tape removal clip at top and bottom makes 
tape changing quick, easy. 


automatic safety stop holds blind where 
you want it—no slipping. 


Columbia’s special Snap-Stop keeps blind 
from rattling, banging when window is open. 


‘‘famous fourteen”’ colors fit harmoniously 
into any color scheme. 


428 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE 2, N.Y. 
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Budget limitations need be no obstacle to building 
schools where children will be secure against the 
outbreak and fast spread of fire. 

Fire-safe schools are feasible, and with reasonable 
expenditures, by using Bethlehem Open-Web Steel 
Joists, combined with concrete floor slab and 
plaster ceiling. This type of construction provides 
floors which are economical, long-lasting and 
non-combustible. 

Bethlehem Open-Web Joists offer other important 
advantages in school construction. They help retard 
the passage of sound from floor to floor. They are 
shrink-proof, vibration-resistant, and immune _ to 
attack by vermin. They come plainly marked for easy 
installation, and help speed the work of allied trades, 
because piping and wiring can be run directly 
through the joists. In addition to their use in floors, 
Bethlehem Open-Web Joists can also be used advan- 
tageously in roof construction. 

Bethlehem Open-Web Joists are well worth careful 
consideration in new school buildings. Your architect 
will be glad to furnish details. Or get in touch with 
the nearest Bethlehem sales office. 


* BETHLEHEM ails WEB JOISTS 
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St. Catherine’s High School addition at Racine, Wis., is fire-safe 
because of its floor construction, combining Bethlehem Open- 


Web Joists with concrete floors and plaster ceilings. Archi 
tect: Al J. Seitz, Racine; Contractor: Nelson & Co., Inc., Racine. 


make schools on 











1. Asphalt tile or other finish. 2. Metal lath. 3. Steel joist. 4. Con- 


crete slab. 5. Plaster ceiling. 


Cross section, showing typical installation of Bethlehem 
Open-Web Joists. This floor construction forms effective bar- 
rier against fire. Linoleum, asphalt tile or similar floor finishes 
can be used over concrete, if desired. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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No longer does your baker toss the extra cookie 
in the bag, but you can still get extra value—and 
plenty of it—in drop-forged Von Duprin panic 
exit devices. 

They provide the safest, fastest, surest means of 
exit, together with strength, precision and dur- 
ability wholly beyond comparison. 

Yet, strangely enough, when you install drop- 
forged Von Duprins, you get all this top quality 
and top performance at the lowest cost per year. 
Freedom from maintenance and repair expense 
soon offsets the original price of the devices, atid 
from then on the over-all annual cost becomes 
lower each year throughout the long life of the 
building. 

That is, we believe, really getting yourself an 
old-fashioned Baker’s Dozen. 


Won Duprin 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION, VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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It’s the center of sports and social activities—this hand- 
some new Butler gym at the Bowen Community High 
And the gym was erected at a sav- 


School, Bowen, III. 
ings of approximately one-half the cost of a conventional 


type construction. 
eople of our Community,’’ 


‘“‘The school board and 

writes Ralph Hays, president, ‘‘are very well pleased 
with our gymnasium. The people attending our basket- 
ball games comment on the roominess and ease of view- 
ing the games because of lack of obstruction to the 


playing floor.’’ 
‘‘We are and have been very happy to recommend this 


building to the school districts needing a gymnasium.”’ 
all 


Yes, Butler Steel Buildings are adaptable to nearl 
school building requirements. They are fire-safe. 


AtHalt Usual Cost!” 


hey 





are easy to keep clean. They require less maintenance 
than most other type structures. Mail coupon today for 
details about how other schools, colleges and universities 
have saved thousands of dollars by using Butler Steel 


School Buildings. 





BUTLER 





Kansas City, Mo. Galesburg, Ill. 
Richmond, Calif. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Four classrooms, two 
offices and two wash- 
rooms in this insu- 
lated, well-lighted 
and ventilated college 
building in Fargo, 
N.D. It is a Butler 
Steel Building, mod- 
ified to meet the 
school’s special needs. 


This attractive chapel 
is an adapted Butler 
Rigid Frame Building 
on the campus of 
Regis College, Den- 
ver, Colo. Interior is 
beautifully appointed 
... insulated through- 
out for year-round 


comfort. 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Schools do more than teach ' facts 7 
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Ppeared in Time Magazine, March 28 1949 


educating about education... 


That is why American Seating Company is running 
these full-page messages in Time Magazine, as 
part of a continuing campaign for better schools. 
They point out that investments in education are 
investments in the future of our nation. 

That this campaign is winning public recognition 
is becoming more and more evident. If it serves, 
even toa small degree, to ease the way for educators 
and educational institutions to do their work bet- 
ter, it will have justified our efforts. 

American Seating Company is close to educa- 
tional problems and their relation to progress— 
with a familiarity resulting from more than 60 
years of developing and manufacturing school fur- 
niture. 


These are typical of other Time school pages, 
including one of June 20, 1949 (not illustrated) 


FREE: Write for new 48-page illustrated book- 
let, “The Co-ordinated Classroom’ by Darell 
Boyd Harmon: Also, ‘Progress Toward Im- 
proved Classroom Environment.” 





WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


ctmeucan Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of 
School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, 
and Folding Chairs 
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Safeguard their health in the schoolroom 


Every parent knows how much children love the great out-of-doors — how they thrive on cool, 
fresh, invigorating air. Because they spend the major portion of each day, five days a week, at 
least nine months each year in the schoolroom — it’s imperative that we provide them with 


healthful, comfortable classroom air conditions. 


School Authorities throughout the country have found the answer to this problem in the Herman 
Nelson Unit Ventilator, the system which “brings the outdoors indoors.” These units mechanically 
control introduction of outdoor air in the classroom, preventing overheating — unnecessary 


drafts — and a “stuffy” atmosphere. 


The value of healthy bodies and alert minds in our 
children can’t be measured in dollars and cents. . 
yet the cost of providing comfortable and healthful 
classroom air conditions with Herman Nelson 


Unit Ventilators is surprisingly low. 





THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION wmoune, wuois 


Since 1906 Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 








How to keep 
your floors 


c ate and clean For over 90 years efficient methods of floor care have been the 
primary concern of Masury-Young Company. In serving the entire 

. nation with floor maintenance products and technical advice, the 
economicda | | yY Masury-Young Company’s Myco Method stands squarely on these 


four basic steps: 
































is ig A study of the construction of the floor, traffic conditions; and consulta- 
Survey 7 i tion as to finish desired by you is made by an experienced MYCO 


Representative. 





Recommendation faa Based on the Survey, complete recommendations for the initial and 


subsequent treatment of the floor are placed before you. 


A trained MYCO Representative will work with your custodians, at the 
’ time the recommended materials are initially applied, so as to assure 
Instruction KK ine 


their correct use and afford your employees complete knowledge of the 


proper methods. 


Periodically the MYCO Representative personally inspects your MYCO- 
maintained floor and submits, to you, a written report on its appearance 
Inspection a and safety. He will also make recommendations for the correction of 
any condition he may discover which needs attention. No extra 


charge is made for this Inspection Service and Report. 


For the best in floor treatment, maintenance mate- 
rials, and technical advice be sure to call or write 
your nearest Masury-Young office. 








BRANCH OFFICES 


MASURY-YO UNG NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
OM p ANY 11 WEST 42ND ST. 465 CALIFORNIA ST. 253 PLYMOUTH BLDG. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 

76 Roland Street 10 S. LaSALLE ST. 950 DIERKS BLDG. 1011 S.W. 6TH AVE. 


ass LOS ANGELES DETROIT JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Boston M P 440 SEATON ST. 424 BOOK BUILDING P. O. BOX 3412 
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Peter Pan Snack Shop, Western and 
Devon Aves., Chicago, one of four 
fountain-restaurants under Chris 
Carson management 


OPEN KITCHENS, in Peter Pan Snack 
Shops, present an array of modern 
stainless steel Gas Counter Cooking 
Appliances to the full view of 
patrons. GAS is used exclusively in 
these busy Chicago fountain-restaurants because, 
“GAS has proved 
to be the ideal fuel in this type of restaurant where 


as President Chris Carson puts 1t 


speed, efficiency, and economy are important 
factors.” 


Peter Pan Snack Shops serve an average of 42,000 
meals weekly. Each unit uses fryers, broilers, 
toasters, grills, and hot-plates—all stainless steel 
Gas Counter Appliances. The Gas Equipment list 


at. the Western-Devon shop includes: 


1—Stephen Norton Broiler 
1—4-Anets Open Burner Unit 
3—Anets Deep-Fat Fryers 
2—Anets Griddles 

1—Savory Toaster 

1—Sterling Dishwasher 
1—Rheem Automatic Waterheater 


USE Gh: EXCLUSIVELY 


IN COUNTER COOKING APPLIANCES 





Short-order Cook James Martin has a variety of 
Gas Counter Appliances ready for quick service 


Photos courtesy of Anetsberger Brothers, Inc., mfrs. of Gas Counter Cooking Appliances 


The simplicity of Gas Counter Cooking Appli- 
ances makes them particularly adaptable to open- 
kitchen operations. Easy-to-clean, service-free, and 
economical to use, they fulfill every fountain- 
restaurant cooking need. 


There’s a Gas Counter Appliance for every 
counter cooking or food-service requirement— it’s 
time to discuss your needs with your Gas Company 
Representative. 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Not a “Closed” Issue 


ILL the coercion of the Oglesby, Ill., school board be- 
come a “closed issue’? Certain powerful interests 
want it to be so. Pressure is being exerted on educational 
authorities to forget the whole affair. The specious argu- 
ment is advanced that, inasmuch as the union won the 
election, the people have spoken and all's well and for- 
gotten. 

To cross the Oglesby incident off the books is to accept 
force and intimidation as the pattern for determining poli- 
cies for public school systems throughout the land. 

Individuals well acquainted with the facts are especially 
critical of the state’s attorney for failing to call a grand 
jury investigation. As time goes by, it becomes more and 
more difficult to obtain testimony at a public hearing. 

The incident, however, is not a closed issue. The Illinois 
State Department of Public Instruction is continuing its 
investigation of the professional conduct of teachers in- 
volved in the affair; state funds for the school district still 
are withheld, and several professional organizations are 
gathering evidence for official action. 


Released Time in Reverse? 


ERTAINLY it’s worth the effort—the effort to reach 

some common-sense understandings as to what con- 
stitutes the dividing line between tax support for child 
What 
does the principle of church-state separation actually mean 
in terms of public funds for textbooks, for bus transporta- 
tion, and for part-time use of public school facilities by 


welfare and tax support for religious education. 


students from parochial or private schools? 

An article in this issue (p. 41) is an excellent case study, 
a story of how the public school system in Hamilton, Ohio, 
has extended the use of its high school cafeteria, manual 
arts shop, football field, and a gymnasium to the students 
from the Catholic high school across the road. 

This emerging trend of offering public school facilities 
for part-time use by parochial school students was the topic 
of a spirited but friendly argument among seven school 
administrators attending a recent national conference. After 
listening to a description of the Hamilton plan, one of the 
group exclaimed, “It’s released time in reverse!” He argues 
that permitting parochial pupils to use a public school plant 
for activities that normally are a part of a public education 
program is, in effect, a diversion of tax money for the 
partial support of a sectarian school. 
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Forward - 


How does one define public service that benefits the 
child but which at the same time is not to be interpreted 
as part of his formalized public education? 

In recent years the public school has become an agency 
for many services beyond the traditional curriculum. The 
best example is the federal school lunch program, which 
now seems to be looked upon as primarily child welfare 
rather than educational service. It’s only the next step 
for the school lunch to be served in the public school cafe- 
teria for the benefit of the parochial school children. Then 
follows the use of the gymnasium, the playing field, and 
other activities that might be called recreational. Or are 
they also educational? Then comes the joint use of instruc- 
tional facilities. Thus, step by step, the path of “coopera- 
tion” leads into that marginal area of indirect aid for a 
parochial school program. 

One dividing line seems sharp and clear: If the use of 
public school facilities by parochial school children is in 
any way supervised, administered or controlled by the out- 
side agency, then public funds are being diverted to the 
partial support of a sectarian school program. 

Many argue that, in a sense of fair play, parochial stu- 
dents are entitled to part-time services of the public school, 
provided the program remains completely under the ad- 
ministration of the public schools and without curtailment 
of services to the full-time public school student body. 

Fairminded citizens want to maintain the most har- 
monious relations between public and nonpublic school 
interests. They recognize that all children are entitled to 
public services that are primarily for child welfare. But 
the joint use of public school facilities by guests or part- 
time enrollees from nonpublic schools involves precedents, 
policies and legal considerations that need to be explored 
patiently and judiciously. The intent of cooperation is 
good. The ultimate consequences are uncertain. 

The situation at Hamilton, Ohio, is one that merits much 
study and observation. Patience and suspended judgment 
are recommended for all communities that are trying to 
find the line of separation between public education and 
child welfare. Surely there should be no weakening of 
the principle that public funds must not be used for re- 
ligious education. But neither should it be denied that 
citizens who send their children to parochial and private 
schools also pay taxes for a public school system which 
more and more is becoming a community-service agency, 
expanding its activities into areas of health, feeding, recrea- 
tion, vocational guidance, placement, and other adjus- 
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tive services, including diagnostic and remedial clinics. 
Can the school as a public agency supplement the total 
program of any parochial school without violating the spirit 
or the letter of church-school separation? 
No one as yet has the complete and final answer. 


Experts Scan the Horizon 


CONCISE reading course for the administrator, teacher 

or layman who really wants to modernize his think- 
ing on critical issues in American education has been pro- 
vided by the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Its bimonthly publication for September 1949 
is, in the words of its special editors, an attempt to dis- 
sipate some of the confusion, to clarify some of the issues, 
and to offer solutions for significant problems that have 
troubled leaders in American society as well as professional 
educators. Education’s horizon, from nursery school to 
world outlook, is scanned keenly by 23 widely known 
authors. 

“The record crop of young children produces not only 
immediate crises in housing and professional personnel,” 
writes Willard C. Olson of the University of Michigan in 
one of the chapters, “but also a renewed enthusiasm and 
interest in both the long-time strategy and the day-to-day 
technics for child rearing.” He believes that “a much 
larger investment in fundamental research on childhood 
must be made before appreciable gains can be expected 
on pressing problems of delinquency, crime, physical 
health, and mental and emotional disturbances.” 

A new understanding of adult education is offered in the 
chapter by Paul L. Essert of Columbia University. He 
builds on the thesis that “education is potentially a creative 
force in management of environment, rather than merely 
a response to Changes and an aid in adjustfg to change.” 
This concept of the rdle of education in society gives great 
emphasis to adult education as a means of community 
improvement. 

This newer trend, he insists, is not a substitute for adult 
education to meet personal needs but rather an extension 
of it. And he concludes, “Adult education in the United 
States has ceased to be only a privilege or a grant; it has 
become essential to the full life of all citizens.” 

With similar insight, the authors of other chapters have 
analyzed questions of the school organization, finance and 
leadership. 

Also significant for all citizens is the chapter by Harold 
‘Alberty of Ohio State University, who testifies that we now 
know enough about the how and the why of democracy 
to be able to transform our public education program. “We 
can change our school system,” he writes, “into a dynamic 
agency for maintaining and strengthening democracy if the 
professional educator and the public join hands” in such 
a cooperative enterprise. 

This encouraging outlook is reaffirmed in the final chap- 
ter by Roy E. Larsen, chairman, National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, and president of Time, Inc. 

Adding intrinsic value to the volume is a_ special 
bibliography prepared under the direction of Frank W. 
Hubbard of the National Education Association. 
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Impersonal and Dramatic 


ENEFITS to the child and services to the community— 
these and these alone are the two guidelines within 
which is channeled the recent annual report of the superin- 
tendent of Chicago public schools. It’s the kind of report 
visualized in an earlier editorial, one that invites reading 
and creates understanding. It tells Chicago parents and 
other citizens what their schools have done to increase, 
improve and expand public educaton. 

In describing benefits to the child, the report shows the 
organization and activities by which the entire personnel 
has sought to put into practice a basic philosophy, one 
that was developed by a new curriculum department with 
all interests of the staff represented. 

The report acknowledges many valuable services from 
community agencies through which the public schools 
have sought to serve community needs. It confirms the 
adage that those who give most receive most. 

In format, the report is a skillful blending of photo- 
graphs that tell their own dramatic story, interpreted, 
however, and given greater meaning by a running account. 
Posed pictures of the school board and top administrative 
officials are commendably absent. The report is as imper- 
sonal as it is dramatic. 

Sixty-four illustrated pages plus cover represent a con- 
siderable investment not only in printing and paper but 
also in staff time. How, then, can the report be distributed 
for maximum benefit? The policy of the Chicago board 
is to place it in the hands of every teacher, in the belief 
that every member of the instructional personnel should 
have an over-all view and understanding of the service of 
which he is a part. The report is distributed to officers of 
all community agencies that work with the schools. A 
limited number of copies is available to key educational 
interests within the state and nation. Principals and other 
administrators within the system hand in lists of indi- 
viduals within the community to whom they believe the 
report would be of value. These methods resulted in a 
local distribution of 12,000 copies. 

Both in content and in distribution, the 1949 annual 
report of Chicago's general superintendent meets the cri- 
teria of being a “useful means of interpretation.” 


No Doubt About It 


HERE'S no doubt in the mind of Judge W. J. Steinert 
as to whether bus transportation is a direct aid to a 
sectarian school. Writing the majority opinion in a recent 
decision of the supreme court in the state of Washington, 
he stated: “We think the conclusion is inescapable that 
free transportation of pupils serves to aid and build up the 
school itself. That pupils and parents may also derive 
benefits from it is beside the question.” 
The supreme court ruled that the constitution of the 
state of Washington would not permit transportation of 
pupils to parochial schools in public school buses. 
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LANHAM ACT LOBBY shows again 


how to get money from Congress 


IDWAY between Capitol Hill 

and the sprawling offices of the 
General Services Administration (for- 
merly the Federal Works Agency) in 
Washington stands the Raleigh Hotel. 
It is a convenient stopping place for 
those who have business with both 
Congress and G.S.A. officials. Over the 
past few years the Raleigh Hotel has 
become the unofficial, now-and-then 
headquarters for a group of school 
superintendents devoted to a single 
purpose—getting help for their school 
systems from Congress. 

Lobby is an honorable word in 
Washington, and lobbying is an hon- 
orable activity. Congress has recog- 
nized this and, without prejudice, has 
passed the Lobbying Registration Act. 
Its purpose is not to restrict the 
American right of petitioning law- 
makers for favors or for redress of 
grievances. The lobbying act was 
passed only to help Congress know 
who wants what in Washington and 
who pays for the effort. 
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The schoolmen who take rooms at 
the Raleigh Hotel from time to time 
do not register as lobbyists. They 
say they are exempt as public officials; 
anyway, anyone is free to talk with 
his own congressman. Further, they 
see their task as one of public service 
—informing Congress that their par- 
ticular school districts are laboring un- 
der unbearable conditions. 

Since they are not registered, their 
names are almost unknown among the 
Washington working press. Yet 
their story has reached the ears (and 
some say the hearts) of congressmen. 
That is why over the past years Con- 


The picture at the top of 
the page vividly tells the 
story of how private hous- 
ing has had to be converted 
to school use in San Diego. 


gress has appropriated more than $60,- 
000,000 to help their school systems, 
while at the same time refusing to 
pass such highly advertised measures 
as federal aid to education. 

Who are these men? 

They are superintendents whose 
school districts—five years after 
American victory in Europe and Japan 
—still lie hurt, shattered and im- 
poverished—casualties of war. 

One such casualty is Midwest City, 
Okla. Before the war it was a small 
school district near Oklahoma City 
enrolling 100 pupils. During the war 
the air forces built Tinker Field, a 
half billion dollar establishment. War 
workers came and brought their chil- 
dren with them. School enrollment 
jumped from 100 to 500, from 500 
to 1200. The first week of school in 
September 1949 enrollment stood at 
3100, an increase of 3000 per cent. 
Although the school district lies next 
door to a huge industrial establish- 
ment, no taxes can be collected from 
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it because it is owned by the federal 
government. 

That is why Superintendent Oscar 
V. Rose of Midwest City has been one 
of the most active petitioners for con- 
gressional help. 

Another casualty is Mad River 
Township, Ohio, located near the 
Wright-Patterson Air Forces Base. In 
1939 only 800 children attended 
school in this diserict. By 1946 en- 
rollment rose to 2500, an increase of 
more than 200 per cent. During this 
same period more than a million dol- 
lars’ worth of taxable property was 
removed from the tax rolls as the 
tederal government took over acre 
after acre for the air field. Before the 
war this district had $3300 of assessed 
valuation for each school child; by 
1947, only $1600. 

That is why Superintendent Walter 
E. Stebbins of Mad River Township 
has joined with Superintendent Rose 
in seeking Congressional help. 


CASUALTY LIST IS LONG 

Then there is Orange, Tex. Be- 
fore the war it was a school district 
with about 2000 pupils. War ship- 
building brought thousands of new 
workers to Orange, and school enroll- 
ment increased 400 per cent. After 
the shipbuilding was discontinued, the 
school population was still 150 per 
cent more than the prewar enrollment. 
The Navy Department kept title to 
valuable riverfront property and paid 
no taxes. Payments in lieu of taxes 
amount to less than one-fifth the cost 
of educating the children of the navy 
employed workers. Despite every ef- 
fort by the people of the town, the 
school deficit for 1947-1948 was 
$200,000. 

That is why Superintendent C. O. 
Chandler of Orange has joined with 
Superintendents Rose and Stebbins to 
convince the government that the 
deficit should be made up from the 
U.S. Treasury. 

The casualty list is long. 
district in Sarpy, Neb., lost much of 
its tax base when the federal govern- 
ment took over land for a bomber 
plant and, aggravating the situation, 
brought in thousands of new workers. 
In Houston County, Georgia, an army 
air depot created the same kind of 
problems. Because of Uncle Sam's 
activities, average daily attendance in 
Inkster, Mich., has risen 299 per cent; 
in Rantoul, Ill., 225 per cent; in Clover 
Park, Wash., 221 per cent. 

Superintendents from 


A school 


and 


these 
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other school districts join from time 
to time with the Rose-Stebbins-Chand- 
ler nucleus to form a loosely organ- 
ized yet hard hitting lobby on Capi- 
tol Hill. At times as many as 50 to 
60 superintendents have come to 
Washington, blanketing Capitol Hill, 
pleading their cause in the offices of 
their senators or representatives. 

What, specifically, impels these 
superintendents to leave their desks 
and spend time and effort appealing 
to Congress and to federal officials for 
help? The story began in 1940, when 
the United States launched the biggest 
rearmament activity the globe has ever 
seen. Within 90, 120 or 150 days— 
and nights—bomber plants, canton- 
ments, hospitals and _ shipbuilding 
yards appeared where once swamps, 
woodland and riverfronts lay idle. 
Villages grew into towns and towns 
into cities as workers swarmed in to 
take war jobs. 

By 1940 Congress had passed the 
Lanham Act to house workers crowd- 
ing into defense areas. Later, Title 
II was added to the act, authorizing 
operation of schools and other com- 
munity facilities. 

During the first year of the so- 
called Lanham Act program, 1941- 
1942, Uncle Sam paid out money to 
the war “de- 
fense-connected-pupil-basis,” with the 
U.S. Office of Education recommend- 


affected districts on a 


ing how much each local school agency 
was to receive. Beginning with 1942- 
1943 federal assistance switched to a 
deficit financing basis. The Office of 
Education continued to review the 
need of each district, and the Federal 
Works Agency paid out the money. 
During the five school years ending 
in 1946, Congress spent $43,000,000. 
During the same five-year period, al- 
though there was considerable change 
in the specific schools, more than 900 
different schools received Lanham Act 
money. 


A SYMPATHETIC CONGRESS 

After the war, the F.W.A. an- 
nounced that Lanham Act funds 
would stop, because their only justi- 
fication was to aid the war effort. The 
immediate result was a flood of let- 
ters from the war affected school dis- 
tricts to Congress and to the White 
House. “Our school enrollment re- 
mains as high as at any time during 
the war,” these letters said in effect. 
“School costs are rising, despite the 
war's end. Since this situation is the 
result of federal action, the federal 





government must continue to help us 
for one more year.” 

Congress was sympathetic. The Lan- 
ham Act was extended for one more 
year with an appropriation of $7,- 
000,000. It was extended again the 
next year. And as soon as the appro- 
priation for the 1947-48 school year 
was made, these same superintendents 
began pressing for money for 1948-49. 
America was now in a “cold war.” Re- 
arming again became the order of 
the day. Here and there other school 
districts fell under the thumb of Mars. 

As a result, Congressman Landis, 
who was chairman of the House sub- 
committee on education and labor, 
asked the F.W.A. to find out the num- 
ber of school districts receiving help 
that expected to need help the fol- 
lowing year, the number of new areas 
that might fall into this category, and 
the amount that would be required. 

Partly as a result of this study, but 
more because of the continued agita- 
tion of the superintendents, Congress 
passed the Landis bill authorizing $6,- 
000,000 for 1948-49. This year Con- 
gress once again came through, author- 
izing $7,500,000 for 1950. 


HISTORY OF THE STRUGGLE 

Reviewing the history of these 
activities, a Legislative Reference 
Service report to the Senate said: 

“Each year, about half of the author- 
ization has been appropriated in the 
legislative session before the school 
year began and the remainder appro- 
priated the following session late in 
the school year. In both instances 
the total amount appropriated has 
been less than the total deficits of the 
eligible schools, and each year the in- 
dividual schools have been forced to 
end the year’s operation with a deficit 
or curtail the school program. 

“The school officials have 
faced with the uncertainty of what 
funds would be available until late 
each school year. Since they have not 
known what would be available, they 
have not known what position to take 
in making commitments for teachers 
and supplies at the first of the year. 

“This situation has become so un- 
satisfactory that it appears that these 
schools would abandon their efforts if 
it were not for their desperate need 
for assistance.” 

But as late as this summer Oscar V. 
Rose told a Senate subcommittee, 
“This problem still remains and should 
no longer be thought of in a tem- 
porary, makeshift fashion.” 
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The occasion of Mr. Rose’s state- 
ment was the series of hearings, held 
in June of this year, to study a per- 
manent school construction bill, being 
drafted and redrafted by a subcom- 
mittee headed by Senator Humphrey. 
The bill had the support of most major 
educational groups, including the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers, because it provided for a 
long-range plan of grants for school 
construction of all states, for state-by- 
state surveys of school needs and, in 
addition, for emergency aid to the 
distressed districts. 


MEN ON FIRING LINE 

Many distinguished educators ap- 
peared before the Humphrey  sub- 
committee to endorse the principle of 
long-range school construction aid for 
all the states and the bill's other 
clauses. When Mr. Rose took the 
witness stand, he said: 

“You have listened for nearly two 
weeks to testimony from the experts 
of many of the organized professional 
groups of the nation. That testimony 
has been of a technical and theoretical 
nature. The witnesses who will appear 
before you today are the men on the 
firing line, so to speak, in the represen- 
tative school systems throughout the 
nation which have been affected by 
war and defense activities. It is to 
these men that the children have come 
and continue to come for enrollment 
in ever increasing numbers.” 

“The men from the firing line” 
came in quick succession. 

Superintendent Glen T. Goodwill, 
Monterey, Calif.,.came to tell how 
army ond activities overbur- 
dened his district with children, at the 
same time removing taxable property 


navy 


from the tax rolls. 


Came also Superintendent W. E. 
Wilson of Clark County, Indiana, to 
tell how Charlestown is now strug- 
gling with swollen enrollments of chil- 
dren brought by du Pont powder mill 
workers. 

Came also Superintendent A. G. 
Hudtloff of Clover Park, Wash., a 
district swamped with children from 
families connected with Fort Lewis, 
Camp Murray, Madigan General Hos- 
pital, Mt. Rainier Ordnance depot, 
McChord Field, naval supply deport, 
and U.S. Veterans Hospital. 

Came also Superintendent J. W. 
Eater, Rantoul, Ill., where enrollment 
boomed as a direct result of Chanute 
Air Force Base activities. 

Came also Superintendent C. B. Mc- 
Fadden, Moses Lake, Wash. His dis- 
trict is midway between an atomic 
bomb plant and Grand Coulee Dam, 
sometimes described as the No. 1 de- 
fense base of the United States. 

They, and many others confronted 
with similar problems, pleaded for im- 
mediate federal grants to help their 
specific school districts build new 
buildings. 

To buttress this testimony, about 50 
other superintendents from federally 
affected areas were at work on Capitol 
Hill. It is not clear whether they were 
filling their congressmen’s ears with 
pleas for the over-all school construc- 
tion bill or merely for the clause which 
would benefit their particular districts, 
though many of these superintendents 
were heartily in favor of the entire 
bill. It is clear, however, that the 
Humphrey subcommittee knocked out 
the long-range grants provision and 


voted to include only grants for dis- 





tressed districts and for state-by-state 
surveys. 

During September, as Congress was 
rushing toward adjournment, it ap- 
peared as if the work of the lobbying 
superintendents would be crowned 
with success. A device that had worked 
in the past was used; the bill was 
brought up in the Senate three days 
before adjournment and passed by 
unanimous consent. Because these su- 
perintendents had agreed with the 
Chief State School Officers to include 
funds for statewide plans for construc- 
tion and to place federal administra- 
tion in the U.S. Office of Education, 
they had the support of these sponsors 
of the original bill. It was the sound- 
est legislation they ever had sponsored, 
from the point of view of most edu- 
cators. 

Similar procedure almost worked in 
the House. The day after the Senate 
voted, the bill failed of unanimous 
passage when Representative Nichol- 
son of Massachusetts objected. The 
next day all opposition was stilled ex- 
cept Representative Jensen of Iowa. 


PLIGHT MOVES ALL 

But since the need of these super- 
intendents remains as acute as evef, 
they will be back next January to urge 
Congress to come to their relief, and, 
incidentally, to pass a bill which may 
lead to an excellent program of federal 
aid for school construction generally. 

No one in Washington belittles the 
plight of these special school districts. 
Many congressmen have battled in 
their behalf, presenting testimony be- 
fore committees and arguing their 


cause on the floors of Congress. The 


School and gymnasium at Carquinez Heights, Vallejo, Calif. In such 
units as these children in war-boomed areas are attending their classes. 











N.E.A., the A.A.S.A., and the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
also have been sympathetic. 

These organizations, however, have 
insisted that federal aid for education 
for all school children must come first; 
that school construction aid for ail 
states and all districts in need must 
have second priority; that the special 
needs of the affected districts must be 
met but in a framework of sound pol- 
icy. It is true, however, that some state 
and national spokesmen for education 
have not been happy about the lobby- 
ing tactics of this smaller group of 
educators. 


CALLED “SEPARATISTS” 

Officials who are concerned with the 
over-all problems of education have 
spoken in private of the Lanham Act 
superintendents as “separatists” who 
“go it alone”; who are not willing to 
work through the regularly established 
state and national organizations to ob- 
tain their ends; who were content and 
even happy to by-pass the U.S. Office 
of Education and state departments of 
education until forced to change their 
ways during the present Congress; who 
have magnified the problem to make 
it appear to Congress that it is the 
No. | national educational issue—and 
have thus hurt the cause of major bills. 

When Worth McClure of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors took his turn before the Hum- 
phrey subcommittee he referred to the 
troubles of the “distressed” school su- 
perintendents in these words: 

“The picture which has been pre- 
sented by these gentlemen is a true 
picture, but it is by no means the 
whole picture.” 

To which Senator Hill, who was 
presiding at the time, responded: “In 
fact, it is a small part, as acute as it 
may be.” 

Dr. McClure went on to say that 
in several thousand other school dis- 
tricts the school plant emergency is 
just as acute as in the federally affected 
districts. He then counseled that 
“when federal funds are provided for 
aid in schoolhouse construction, they 
should be channeled through the 
United States Office of Education, and 
the various state departments of edu- 
cation, unless the education of millions 
of boys and girls is to be  strait- 
jacketed for the next 50 years.” 

Why? "For the vital reason that the 
intelligent planning of education on a 
statewide basis cannot be conducted 
if a federal agency undertakes to deal 
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separately with every single school dis- 
trict which may require assistance. . . . 

“We had plenty of exampleés during 
the depression years when certain fed- 
eral agencies were permitted to go di- 
rectly to school districts without regard 
to planning within the state. There 
are plenty of instances where efficient, 
economical administration was made 
impossible because some local political 
prestidigitator had succeeded in secur- 
ing a federal grant for a nice new 
building that entrenched for at least 
50 years an expensive, inefficient pro- 
gram of instruction.” 

During the testimony of the Chief 
State School Officers, Senator Hum- 
phrey agreed with this point of view, 
saying: 

“I think we should try to work to- 
ward the policy of getting our educa- 
tional policy as pertains to the federal 
government based upon the considered 
judgment of the major educational 
groups. I can see in one of the bills 
where you have direct federal aid to 
the local school district. [Under such 
a scheme} What you get is just run- 
ning to Washington. . . . It becomes a 
matter of pressure on congressmen, 
senators, and what have you, and it 
opens the door clearly for federal in- 
terference in the school pattern.” 

To all these arguments the response 
is made that the professional organiza- 
tions in Washington do not really 
understand the troubles of the “dis- 
tressed” superintendents; that they 
cannot wait until long-range legisla- 
tion is enacted; that whether their 
lobbying is professional or not, it 
brings much needed relief; and 
whether it is in line with good educa- 
tional policies or not, it has to be 
done. 


DAWSON TAKES CENTER POSITION 

Striking a middle note is the re- 
mark of Howard Dawson of the 
N.E.A. Rural Service: 

“These men have needed help and 
they deserved all possible support 
from all educators. But they ought to 
get out of this business just as soon as 
there is created a permanent policy on 
the part of the federal government to 
help these few special districts. 

“Mr. Rose and all his friends prob- 
ably realize this is no way to finance 
a school program, whether for main- 
tenance or for school construction. Per- 
haps up to now they couldn’t help but 
do what they have done, but now it is 
time for all of us to get behind legis- 
lation which will create a comprehen- 


sive method of treating these federally 
affected districts.” 

Creating such a policy today is also 
the concern of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the Truman Administration, 
and the subcommittees organized un- 
der Representatives Bailey and Burke 
to study the affected areas firsthand. 
A start toward such a policy is made 
in H.R. 4115. This bill, introduced by 
Representative Lesinski, divides the 
problem into two parts: 

First, aiding school systems on fed- 
eral reservations and other federally 
owned property from which no tax 
equivalents are available. This title, 
if enacted, would bring order out of 
the multiple and chaotic procedures 
which the army, navy, air force, corps 
of engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, 
U.S. Park Service, Atomic Energy 
Commission, and other agencies use to 
help pay for the education of children 
in the communities in which they op- 
erate. 

But it is Title IJ that presents the 
real problem. This title is concerned 
with aiding off-reservation children— 
in localities overburdened with school 
enrollments because of war, defense or 
other federal activities, the type of 
areas represented by the Midwest City, 
Mad River Township, and Orange 
school districts. 


PERMANENT WARDS? 

Shall these districts also become 
permanent wards of the government? 
How should aid to them be given? 
For how long? The Bailey and Burke 
committees may provide some answers 
after their hearings are over. A high 
level of combined state and federal aid 
in every state, distributed on an equal- 
ization basis, would, of course, solve 
the problem. 

When the second session of Con- 
gress convenes in January, the Lesinski 
bill probably will be redrafted time 
and again until an acceptable solution 
is found to the troublesome problem 
of guaranteeing an adequate education 
for the 160,000 or so children in all 
types of federally affected areas. 

What troubles many educators in 
Washington is that Congress may be 
led to believe that in helping this 
small segment (0.6 per cent; 160,000 
as compared to the total enrollment, 
26,000,000 ) of the school population it 
has done its duty for all children. This 
must not be permitted to happen, 
these educators insist, and no lobby, 
no matter how effective, should be a 
partner to such a diversion. 
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EDUCATION SHOULD FACILITATE AND 
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IMPROVE THE NATURAL PROCESS OF LEARNING. 


tie eens SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


O YOU know -that more than 
4000 years ago in China there 

was a highly developed system of edu- 
cation with a curriculum so narrow 
it consisted solely of the classics of 
that day? In those schools the learning 
activity was memorization and recita- 
tion. The standard was 100 per cent 
achievement in reproducing what had 
been studied. Discipline was rigid 
enough to satisfy the most vociferous 
essentialist. The teacher's word was 
law with both students and parents. 
To cap the climax, “passing” the 
examinations was the door to social 
and political success. Ah, those really 
were the good old days! No need to 
worry about confusing innovations. 
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The schools’ one aim was to preserve 
the status quo. 

Strangely enough, in every race and 
clime from that day to this, everyone 
who for the first time organizes a 
school tends to follow exactly that 
same pattern. Adults prescribe for the 
oncoming generation whatever of 
value they themselves have received 
from their fathers and insist on its 
being “learned.” The man of achieved 
skill or knowledge similarly prescribes 
for his apprentices what he believes 
are the essentials of his ability. Re- 


production is the natural “common 
sense” test of learning. 

Have you ever asked yourself how 
many of the teachers and parents you 
know are trying their best to reestab- 
lish in your system schools like those 
of old China, and why? It seems al- 
most inconceivable, does it not, that 
in an age in which much evidence of 
outstanding progress is to be seen 
there should be so little change in the 
fundamentals of an institution like 
education. We live in an age of scien- 
tific marvels, yet in essential particu- 
lars teaching is almost as primitive as 
it was in the early schools. 

One must admit that it is possible 
to find progress in education if one 
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looks for it in the right places. In 
our day we believe education is so 
important that we insist by law that 
every child shall go to school. We 
have erected school buildings that are 
marvels of beauty, convenience and 
sanitation; well ventilated, well heated, 
and well lighted. Just read the adver- 
tisements in this magazine from this 
point of view. China had no such 
equipment for education as we have 


today. 
The curriculum has grown, too; 
how it has grown! We insist that 


our children shall learn about all peo- 
ple, all places, and all things. In our 
schools at least, we cover the earth. 
One must look in some backward rural 
hamlet to find a school that still limits 
itself to the three R’s; no progressive 
city school administrator would dare 
omit any phase of human activity 
from the curriculum: from nuclear 
fission to interpretative dancing, from 
political campaigning to social func- 
tions, from problems of international 
competition to problems of psycho- 
analysis and sublimation of the ego. 

And our teachers! “How much bet- 
ter teachers we have now!” We select 
them “scientifically.” We constantly 
lengthen the training period. We send 
them to institutes and conventions to 
make sure they keep up to date. We 
do everything possible except to pay 
them well and give them an oppor- 
tunity to use their own initiative. 
This is because we must make sure 
that our teachers in manners, morals 
and procedures are orthodox in terms 
of the status quo. 


WE MARK, WE PASS 

But in spite of all our changes and 
progressiveness, we keep our stand- 
ards high, don’t we? We still see to 
it that our teachers teach and our 
children learn. We survey and test to 
make sure our schools score at least 
a little above the nationwide average 
in standardized tests. We “mark,” we 
‘report,’ we “pass”; we have com- 
mencements, we put on exhibitions, 
plays and demonstrations to advertise 
our orthodoxy and to prove to parents 
that we are carrying out satisfactorily 
their desire to “give” their children 
an “education.” 

Facts are stubborn things. We may 
try to ignore them, understand them, 
or explain them, but facts are un- 
changed by our desires and activities. 
The world was round even when all 
men believed it flat. The fact that 
every man, woman and child now 
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alive, as well as all who have ever 
lived, “sees” the sun rise and set 
doesn’t prevent the earth from turn- 
ing on its axis or revolving around 
the sun. 

So in education. There are a few 
facts it seems that every reasonable 
person concerned with education 
would do well to recognize and pon- 
der deeply. 

Children learned before there were 
any schools or teachers, and children 
learn today before they go to school. 
Also everyone continues to learn all 
his life, even after graduation. Learn- 
ing is a natural process, like the growth 
of plants and animals or the flash of 
lightning from the clouds to the earth. 
It would seem reasonable to suppose 
that education should try to facilitate 
and improve the natural process of 
learning the way a farmer facilitates 
and improves the natural process of 
growth of corn, or the electrical en- 
gineer harnesses the lightning flash. 
Yet learning by memorization, recita- 
tion and the other academic activities 
in our schools is not in accord with 
the natural process of learning; such 
devices actually hinder real learning. 
There are no “teachers” in nature. It 
is experience that “teaches” in the 
school of life. 

In an age of confusion, distress and 
frustration, it is to be expected, per- 
haps, that in education, too, the same 
conditions should prevail. Education 
appears to be drifting like a rudder- 
less ship in the swirl of the turbulent 
currents which always mark the dawn 
of a new age. Yet all great thinkers 
and writers from Plato down, as well 
as all dictators and pressure groups 
that seek to exploit men for personal 
advantage, recognize that education is 
the most potent single agency for 
social control. In education, more 
advantageously than anywhere else, in- 
telligent action might be taken to ad- 
just to new world conditions. 

It is a fact, too, that the world is 
a going concern. It was operating 
long before anyone now alive had 
appeared upon the scene, and the 
probabilities are that it will continue 
to operate long after the baby just 
now being born has died. Now the 
most evident and persistent charac- 
teristic of all manifestations of life is 
change. The man or nation that at- 
tempts to keep life static simply op- 
poses his will to the almighty forces 
of nature. Strikes, wars, revolutions 
all bear witness that life forces can- 
not safely be confined for long. 





It seems as if it would be entirely 
feasible to conceive and administer 
education as an agency for rational 
adjustment to change and to do so 
strictly in accordance with the natural 
laws of adjustment. Many years ago 
H. G. Wells painted a picture of what 
education ought to become. He 
characterized his schools as Temples 
of Vision. Are the schools you know 
struggling against nature to maintain 
an artificial process of learning, or are 
they becoming Temples of Vision in 
which the oncoming generation is ac- 
tively experimenting and planning to 
create the better world for people to 
live in that we all desire? Do you be- 
lieve schools should lead or follow? 


ALL THAT TEACHERS KNOW 

It is a fact, well established by 
stenographic records, that in the tradi- 
tional school the emphasis is on an- 
swer getting under dictatorial direc- 
tion, not on problem solving on one’s 
own initiative. We carefully select 
and train our teachers so that they 
may be competent to transmit the wis- 
dom of the past. We indoctrinate 
them by transmissive methods of teach- 
er training until apparently all they 
know or think is in terms of trans- 
mission and acquisition. 

There has been no dearth of in- 
spired leaders and prophets to protest 
against our foolish behavior. In the 
eighteenth century, Froebel described 
the function of education as the de- 
velopment of personality through self- 
expression leading to self-realization. 
To emphasize his concepts, he wisely 
called his schools “kindergartens,” 
places to grow children, a masterly 
expression of the natural process of 
learning. John Dewey in our own 
times has amplified and clarified the 
concept. Progressives of many shades 
and types have done their best to put 
such ideas into practice. But the net 
result has been increasing confusion 
and disintegration. Why? 

I feel sure there are two reasons. 
The first and more specific reason 
seems to be that all but a small minor- 
ity of teachers, administrators and par- 
ents receive and appraise all new ideas 
in education only in terms of the con- 
cepts inherited from the past. To them 
Froebel meant that the teacher is to 
integrate personalities; it is the teach- 
er or the administrator who is to 
democratize the schools. 

To say to such individuals that no 
person can teach another in the sense 
in which the word is used by the aver- 
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age educator, that our entire machin- 
ery of education—teacher training, 
grades, subject matter standards, dis- 
cipline, tests and marks—is based on 
a false premise is to talk like an in- 
sane person. The words just don’t 
make sense to them. 

The second reason appears to be a 
more general one. Life has always 
been a savage, competitive struggle 
for survival in which right is estab- 
lished by might, not reason. Democ- 
racy and its ideals of liberty, equality 
and fraternity have never been com- 
pletely achieved and must remain for- 
ever but a beautiful dream until 
methods of cooperative endeavor based 
on rational adjustment have been in- 
vented and put into general practice. 
The American Revolution never 
touched the little old red schoolhouse. 

It is easy to see that the growth 
and prosperity of America has come 
from our early efforts to put the demo- 
cratic dream tg work but it is just as 
easy to see that, as our nation has 
increased in size, wealth and power, 
the simple governmental machinery 
of pioneer times is proving increas- 
ingly ill adapted to deal with the tre- 
mendous problems that confront us. 
The development of democracy has 
not kept pace with the development 
of civilization. We have been too in- 
tent on “preserving the Constitution.” 

Stop a moment and turn your eyes 
inward. How are you now reacting 
to these statements? Are you pro- 
testing that the school systems you 
know have completely outgrown the 
concept of memorization as learning 
and that all teachers are cooperating 
in improving education? Are you say- 
ing that today education has attained 
a high professional level, being based 
on scientific research and tested, proven 
methods which make such criticisms 
as those above ridiculous? If so, you, 
too, are caught in the web of inherited 
misconceptions that makes you im- 
pervious to truth. 


HITLER COULD SAY THE SAME 

Let me remind you that facts are 
stubborn things, beyond our power 
to alter them. Have you ever made 
a factual record of the words said 
and the things done in any classroom 
and then evaluated the record in terms 
of the degree to which the teacher 
made the decisions, gave the directions, 
preserved the order? Would you say 
as many superintendents do, “I ‘give’ 
my teachers every possible opportunity 
to cooperate and see that they use it, 
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too”? Hitler could say the same. The 
fact is that the only large-scale coop- 
eration most of us have ever experi- 
enced has been cooperation under com- 
pulsion. 

And how about science in educa- 
tion? Are there elements and laws 
and a body of established knowledge 
accepted by all? You know there are 
not. Do psychologists agree as to 
what intelligence is? Can you measure 
a child with different intelligence tests 
and get the same I.Q. every time? Do 
standard tests yield scores that are like 
measurements of length and weight, 
being the same no matter by whom 
the measurements are made? Or have 
you heard of teachers, supervisors and 
even superintendents who were “wise” 
enough to manipulate their testing so 
that their classes or schools might 
make a good showing? 

Are the conclusions of a Thorndike 
ever confirmed by the investigations of 
other educational psychologists so that 
they may be used by all teachers as 
a basis for prediction? The answer is 
“No,” today as truly as when the an- 
swer was first written by that master 
psychologist William James. 

“A string of raw facts; a little gos- 
sip and wrangle about opinions; a 
little classification and generalization 
on the mere descriptive level; a strong 
prejudice that we have states of mind 
and that our brain conditions them; 
but not a single law in the sense in 
which physics shows us laws, not a 
single proposition from which any 
consequence can causally be deduced. 
We don’t even know the terms be- 
tween which elementary laws would 
obtain if we had them. This is no 
science; it is only the hope of a sci- 
ence. * 

In succeeding articles, the evidence 
that points to the generalizations above 
will be arrayed in some detail. For 
the present it is enough to note that 
again and again men have dreamed 


the dream that man may control hu- — 


man destiny through an education 
based not upon superstitious beliefs 
and personal prejudices but upon a 
foundation of scientific knowledge. 
Wundt in Germany and Galton in 
England (1875) were pioneers; Cat- 
tell and Jastrow (1885) in psychology, 
and Rice (1894) in education, pre- 
pared the way. Binet (1905) and 


*James, William: Psychology, Briefer 
Course, 1892, p. 468. If you think this state- 
ment is out of date read also Spearman, C.: 
The Nature of Intelligence, 1923, p. 28, or 
com. Alexis: Man, the Unknown, 1935, 
o. I. 


Thorndike (1910) gave us the first 
crude but calibrated instruments of 
measurement. 

There the story ends. Test con- 
struction and use and _ statistical 
manipulation of scores have multi- 
plied enormously. It is true that 
measurement has come into general 
use. But science is objective, imper- 
sonal, verifiable knowledge, and the 
activities that masquerade as science 
in education do not yield results of 
this character. - Science in education 
was stillborn. 

Truth crushed to earth is never 
made impotent. The dream of the 
conquest of man by man will never 
die. New discoveries have been made; 
a new age dawns; a new opportunity 
is at hand. What part will you play 
in this new scene in the drama of hu- 
man evolution: hero, villain or mere 
observer? Are you open-minded to 
evidence? Can you discard supersti- 
tions when their superstitious nature 
is scientifically revealed? Do you de- 
sire to help establish truth? Or is 
the world still flat to you, and are your 
eyes closed to serious defects in the 
existing order in our schools? 


REFLECT ON THESE FACTS 

In preparation for next month’s 
article in this series, suppose you re- 
flect on these facts: 

1. There is in the world a natural 
process called maturation by which 
boys and girls who know very little 
at birth gradually change into intelli- 
gent men and women. In doing so, 
they inevitably learn. Learning is thus 
a natural by-product of experiencing. 
Would it not be desirable and pos- 
sible in our schools to enrich and direct 
the natural process of experiencing and 
then substitute it for teaching? 

2. Education may be _ conceived 
either as a process by which the wis- 
dom of the past may be transmitted 
to the oncoming generation to main- 
tain the status quo or as a process of 
personality development in which 
there is no teaching, only learning as 
a by-product of the natural process 
of maturation. Which is best for an 
atomic age? 

3. Science is impersonal, objective, 
verifiable knowledge derived from ex- 
perimentation under the law of the 
single variable. To label something 
“scientific” does not make it so. Would 
it not pay you to test everything 
labeled scientific by this criterion? 

NEXT MONTH: The New Under- 
standing of Learning. 
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San Diego schools teach 


i ieee schools of San Diego, Calif., 
embarked on a program of rededi- 


cation to the ideals and values of the 
§ PIR] TUA [ VA [ UES American people two years ago. This 
program has had a two-fold emphasis. 


The spiritual values program analyzed 
the moral and ethical standards which 
have guided all men toward the good 
life. The Americanism program 
showed the application of these values 
to our American democratic way of 
life. These two emphases resulted in 
companion handbooks, “Spiritual Val- | 
ues” and “The American Way.” This | 
article reviews the steps taken and 


“Nature is but a name for an effect whose cause is God."—Wm. Cowper. describes the nature of the spiritual 


ry ' ’ values program. 
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WILLIAM JACK STONE 


Director of Intercultural Project and Chairman of Spiritual Values Steering Committee 
San Diego City Schools, San Diego, Calif. 






sentative staff members was formed. 
It took the following steps. (1) A 
survey of literature used in spiritual 
values education was made with the 
cooperation of the N.E.A. department 
of research. (2) Other school systems 
were contacted to obtain a picture of 
current practice. (3) Various defini- 
tions of spiritual values education 
were considered, and a statement was 
formulated representing the San Diego 
point of view. (4) A handbook of 
illustrative San Diego practices was 
compiled. 

The purpose of the handbook was 
to analyze and make explicit the nature 
of our present opportunities as a basis 
for continued improvement. Two per- 
sons were employed to compile and re- 
write materials. During the process 
of editing, the help of professional 
men in various walks of life outside 
our San Diego schools was obtained 
to broaden the approach. The result, 
because of the quality of contributions 
by staff members, is a handbook on 
spiritual values in the San Diego city 
schools which is readable, specific and 
practical, and is a product of system- 
wide endeavor. 

The handbook recognizes that man- 
kind always has believed in a spirit 
greater than man. The development 
and organization of beliefs have re- 
sulted in a variety of religions. Secu- 
lar agencies also have been concerned 





mittee whose members were repre- 
; 





with the development and organiza- 
tion of beliefs, and moral and ethical 
truths have been expressed through 
channels other than those of organized 





Dr. Stone is now on leave of absence 
from the San Diego schools to serve as gen- 
eral consultant and director of the coopera- 
tive project in human relations of the Los 
Angeles County schools. 
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religion. ‘The school as one of these 


institutions has been concerned for 
centuries with spiritual values in edu- 
cation and with the development of 
worthy character and ethical behavior. 

The contents of the handbook are 
organized around questions raised by 
teachers. One such question is “What 
do we mean by spiritual values in 
education?” The steering committee 
answered this question by formulating 
educational objectives in terms of five 
learnings which the school should seek 
to develop in order to achieve values 
of a spiritual nature. These are: (1) 
respect for personality, (2) loyalty 
to ideals for American democratic 
group life, (3) responsibility for self- 
direction, (4) perseverance in pursuit 
of worthy goals, and (5) sensitivity, 
creative ability, and reverence. 

A question frequently raised by 
teachers is “How are spiritual values 
developed?” Will C. Crawford, sup- 
erintendent of San Diego city schools, 
in initiating the emphasis on spiritual 
values suggested that this question be 
answered through narrative accounts of 
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Some of the symbolic pictures illustrating the San Diego teachers’ hand- 
book are reproduced here. This photograph was titled: ''The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth forth his handywork." 


school practices reported by staff mem- 
bers. Therefore, the first five chapters 
of the handbook contain such accounts 
organized under the five areas of 
spiritual values learnings as identified 
by the steering committee. Each nar- 
rative account contains three elements: 
(1) a description of the problem 
faced by the individual or the group; 
(2) the nature of the teacher guidance 
given, and (3) evidence of behavior 
growth on the part of students. . 

The following are a few of the many 
situations dealt with: (1) Mary, a 
junior college student, acquired an 
understanding of the teacher's point 
of view when she acted 
the teacher in a conference with her 
counselor. (2) A high school student 


the rdle of 


was moved to work for improved in- 
tercultural understanding by the “Panel 
of Americans” presentation, although 
he became impatient at the lack of 
response from some of his classmates. 
(3) Buddy acquired a pride in com- 


pleting a job, even in the first grade, 
and expressed that pride by his com- 
ment to his teacher, “I did it myself!” 

A question frequently raised by 
school people is “What specific con- 
tribution can | make in my teaching 
assignment?” One chapter answers this 
question by indicating the opportuni- 
ties present in every subject field. 

Physical education provides the oc- 
casion for developing sportsmanship, 
fair play, and respect for following 
rules. 

Social studies help pupils realize 
that democracy is an attempt to achieve 
spiritual values in civil life. 

Through the language arts students 
become acquainted with the great 
minds of the ages. They develop an 
awareness of the reverence of all peo- 
ple for a God, and within the lan- 
guage arts field there are abundant 
Opportunities for creative expression. 

Science emphasizes the orderliness 
of the universe and attempts to ex- 
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plain the known and to teach a respect 
and reverence for the unknown. 

Sensitivity to beauty in the environ- 
ment, appreciation of arts of all ages, 
and the expressions of personality 
through a variety of mediums are as- 
pects developed by the fine arts. 

In music one finds the ideals and 
strivings of people recorded and ex- 
pressed through song. Song lists are 
included in the handbook. 

Homemaking, health education, and 
other subject fields offer opportunities 
for developing moral and ethical char- 
acter, and all phases of school life pro- 
vide experiences that promote critical 
thinking in connection with demo- 
cratic group activity. 

“What is our policy regarding reli- 
gious aspects of education?” is a ques- 
tion frequently raised. Sectarian reli- 
gious instruction is prohibited in the 
schools of California. However, the 
schools have a responsibility for pro- 
viding guidance in those areas of moral 
and ethical principles that rise above 
creedal bonds. 

Thus, in the study of world history, 
it is appropriate for youth to learn of 
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the réle of the church as an institution 
in the development of civilization. 
Christmas, Easter and Thanksgiving 
provide opportunities to develop feel- 
ings of reverence and good will toward 
our fellow men. Many schools have used 
Christmas or holidays of different na- 
tionality groups for developing the 
realization that all people have similar 
ideals and aspirations. 

What is the psychological process 
by which character is formed? Prin- 
ciples of character formation are sum- 
marized in the handbook. Spiritual 
and ethical values are learned bit by 
bit, day by day, out of the whole of 
our experience. Our task is to provide 
children with specific situations which 
give them opportunities to be kind and 
honest, reverent and loyal. Our task 
further is to eliminate situations that 
might teach cruelty, dishonesty, irrev- 
erence or disloyalty. 

Learning of spiritual values is highly 
individual. Specific situations that will 
"The Lord on high is mightier 
than the noise of many waters, 
yea, mightier than the words 
of the sea,’ said the Psalmist. 





prove effective for one child will 
sometimes leave other children un- 
touched; thus the need for wide variety 
in experiences in many fields is indi- 
cated, Spiritual values are developed 
in the whole school program. Every 
teacher all day long in every class sit- 
uation has the opportunity for real 
teaching of spiritual values. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the 
influence of the teacher's personality 
on character formation. There is abun- 
dant evidence to show that regardless 
of method or subject matter the teach- 
er’s personality itself exerts a great 
influence on the character and person- 
ality of youngsters. The advancement 
of civilization is influenced by great 
teachers. It is pointed out in the hand- 
book that Christ, Confucius, Buddha, 
Mohammed and Moses have all been 
teachers and each led his followers to 
a full and richer life. The spiritual 
values handbook contains accounts 
from teachers, parents and students of 
incidents in our San Diego schools 
that they felt showed a significant in- 
fluence of the teacher’s personality in 
the life of young people. 
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Bonner Elementary School at Houston, Tex., features clerestory lighting. 
Architect Herbert Voelcker's tests show that if the lower windows are partly 
shaded the light is uniform for all of the seating space. Orientation makes 
no difference because the wide overhanging of the roof shades the windows 
from direct sunlight. The school building, with 50 per cent more glass 
than is customary, provides the desks with good light from any direction. 


SCHOOLHOUSE 











FRANKLIN SCHOOL, HOUSTON, TEX. 


Houston develops 





HERBERT VOELCKER 
Architect, Houston, Tex. 


HE designing of daylighted school- 
rooms is a challenge to architects. 

In planning schools the architect is 
not always favored with a site that 
permits all north light and a single-file 
classroom plan, nor is the climate al- 
ways favorable to open corridors. More- 
over, there is widespread need for a 
structural design that is economical 
for the larger, nearly square classrooms. 
Better daylight facilities must be 
attained through greater and more ef- 
fective window areas adapted to any 
exposure. The use of large areas of 








Through a process of experimenting 
with scale models and a gradual evolu- 
tion, a design has been created to an- 
swer these problems economically. 


UNILATERAL LIGHT SOURCE 

Since light intensity records indicate 
that sidewall windows alone do not 
provide sufficient light evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the average class- 
room, it is evident that the addition 
of a supplemental light source from 
the clerestory is well nigh mandatory. 
Mounting this clerestory window on 


the opposite side from the normal 





LERESTORY DAYLIGHTING 


area. Thus it has been proved that by 
mounting the clerestory window to 
face in the same direction as the side- 
wall windows, but setting it back ap- 
proximately halfway across the width 
of the room, the optimum in well 
distributed illumination is achieved. 

At this halfway point the fading 
light from the sidewall is supple- 
mented by clerestory light to produce 
a relatively even distribution. To 
eliminate the problem of direct sun- 
light on glass surfaces and its result- 
ant heat and glare, the concrete roof 
slabs project well beyond the window 
heads, forming deep canopies which 
shade the window surfaces. 


The first building I developed along 































































































glass exposed to the glare and glow 
of direct sunshine produces fairly un- sidewall window results in uneven these lines is the Melinda Bonner 
pleasant conditions for the children illumination, with the lowest record- 
and is a doubtful solution. ings again at the critical rear-wall 
Floor plan of Bonner School, Houston. 
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Elementary School at Houston, Tex. 
It is an economical structure that is 
completely fire resistant. Sturdy rein- 
forced columns support the roof struc- 
ture of concrete slabs. These columns 
are further utilized in the exterior de- 
sign to frame the large windows. The 
small amount of exterior masonry wall 
area is a noteworthy economical fea- 
ture. In general, masonry walls ex- 
tend only to the lower window sill 
height. No masonry walls are required 
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Above: Diagrammatic wall section 
shows uniformity of light value 
curves at desk level. Shading the 
lower part of the main windows 
eliminates excessive light in outer 
quarter of room. The extreme 
limits of travel of direct sunshine 
on south exposure is indicated. 
Below: For showing visual aids the 
inner half of the room has curtains. 




















above the roof level, and only the end 
masqnry wall areas extend above the 
window sill height. 

The, glass area of these classrooms 
approximates 35 per cent of the room 
floor area or more than double the 
minimum standard requirement. The 
large areas of glass are tolerable be- 
cause they are shaded by the wide roof 
overhangs. 

The exterior of the building is con- 
temporary in feeling with its wide 
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sweeping eaves set back in a double 
line across the entire facade. The con- 
trasts among colorfully warm_ brick 
surfaces, cut stone trim, and painted 
exposed concrete are most effective, 
and the building presents an appear- 
ance of functional utility with its 
severity relieved by the warm color 
and the texture of its materials. 

The walls of the classrooms are 
painted in soft pastel colors up to the 
lower ceiling level; above that point 
the walls are white, as is the ceiling, 
which is of acoustical material. The 
wall colors harmonize with the green 
glass chalkboards and tack- 
boards. 

Steel sash with a large number of 


green 


ventilating sections are used through- 
out, effecting the best of cross ventila- 
tion. The projecting roof eaves pro- 
tect the open windows against rain. 

Since the upper roof level extends 
flat across the corridor to the room 
on the opposite side, a generous attic 
space is formed over the corridor. This 
attic space, 5 feet high, is well. suited 
for heating and ventilating ducts, as 
well as for all utilities. In some cases 
this space is being used for attic ven- 
tilation from louvered openings along 
the upper walls of the classrooms. Ex- 
hausting 4000 cubic feet of air per 
minute from each classroom produces 
results and may become 
12 months’ school occu- 
pancy in the South. 

Heating can be effected through 
gas unit heaters located in the corridor 


excellent 
essential for 


attic which either recirculate the air 
or supply fresh air. Two of the build- 
ings similar to Bonner School are 
heated by radiant heating panels in 
the plaster lower ceilings, an effective 
and equally economical method. 
Actual readings of light values in 
daylight have been uniformly  satis- 
factory over the entire room area. Since 
direct sunlight is eliminated by the 
wide eaves, it develops that there is 
no appreciable difference between the 
various exposures, making orientation 
a secondary factor insofar as daylight 
is concerned. Incandescent lights are 
provided, with 3300 watts per room, 
for the night use of the building. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS 

The _ first Melinda 
Bonner Elementary School, contracted 
for in June 1948, with 15 classrooms 
and a cafeteria, is Class A construc- 
tion and cost $13.15 per square foot, 
or 89 cents per cubic foot. Two small- 
er elementary buildings of similar con- 
struction—Harris and Franklin—with 
masonry bearing walls and wood roof 
construction, contracted for six months 
later, cost about 20 per cent less. The 
latest contract covering a 21 class- 


building, the 


Jefferson School is a little larger 
than Bonner. Rooms have acousti- 
cal plaster ceilings and clerestory 
walls, instead of the asbestos treat- 
ment shown on p. 33. Plaster has 
higher light reflecting qualities. 





room elementary building in the Jef- 
ferson area, of Class A construction, 
with terrazzo floors and glazed tile 
corridors, was let in September at 
$10.50 per square foot, or 711% cents 
per cubic foot. There has been a de- 
cline in costs of 20 per cent for similar 
construction in the last 15 months. 

Comparisons in costs with other 
buildings of similar quality but con- 
ventional in design have indicated a 
consistent saving of 15 to 20 per cent 
in favor of the clerestory type of con- 
struction. Ail computations are based 
on actual floor areas and do not in- 
clude roof canopy projection. The 
ultimate results have been most pleas- 
ing to the school officials and to the 
occupants of the buildings. 

In Jefferson School the board made 
only such changes as were recom- 
mended by the architect. Except for 
the addition of a six-room wing to 
the rear, the plan is a duplicate of 
Bonner School. 

Naturally, the architect needed the 
backing and endorsement of the key 
figures, the policy makers, who must 
finally approve the architect's plans in 
the name of the school district. For- 
tunately, they have been men and 
women of vision who have realized 
a need for advanced thinking in the 
design of today’s and tomorrow's 
schools. They have given their hearty 
approval and cooperation in develop- 
ing a logical and honest approach to 
school design, including departure 
from hampering tradition. 
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How to build your own striplights for 


LIGHTING THE SCHOOL 


ODERN stage lighting depends, 
in the main, upon spotlights and 
Hoodlights, but certainly the striplight 
—appearing as either borderlight or 
footlight—has its use. It is the pri- 
mary unit used to tone the stage set- 
ting and to blend the acting area spot- 
lighting. It is useful frequently in the 
footlight location to wash down exces- 
sive shadow contrasts (but always kept 
low on dimmers) or to light exterior 
vistas (cycloramas, sky drops, exterior 
scenes ). 

The day of the striplight has not 
passed, but permanently placed long 
rows of borderlights and permanent 
footlights are going out, just as did 
the wing-and-border forest scene. The 
answer lies in the theater's possessing 
from two to six 6 foot lengths (or sec- 
tions) of striplight. These smaller 
units can be shifted from place to 
place, being portable, and can be used 
as borderlights, footlights or to light 
an exterior as the particular play de- 
mands. 

Most modern interior stage settings 
utilize a “ceiling flat” on top of the 
sidewalls of the setting. This not only 
does the old 
rows of border drops but also improves 
acoustics. As a result, overhead border- 
lights or toning strips can be used 
only at the front edge of the set 
(downstage near the curtain line). 
Other striplights farther upstage are 
useless since they cannot shine through 


away with unrealistic 


the ceiling flat. 


PROPER PLACE OF THE STRIP 


Thus has the portable striplight— 
adaptable to several mounting posi- 
tions and much more usable than per- 
manently placed rows of borderlights 
and footlights—enabled the strip to 
take its proper place in the total light- 
ing picture as an adjunct to spotlights 
in lighting the stage—not as the whole 
show in itself. 

If you don’t have adequate striplight 
sections or if you want to make more, 
you can build your own. These are 
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Fig. | View of 
home-made 6 ft. 
striplight unit. 


the requirements for a good school 
built striplight section. 

The striplight should be wired in 
three-color circuits: red, green and 
blue. By combining in varying propor- 
tions the light from a green lamp, a 
red lamp, and a blue lamp, shining on 
the same white surface, one can mix 
any color of light. 

As to intensity, 150 watt lamps’ 
spaced on 6 inch centers seem to be 
most satisfactory for all but the largest 
stages. Remember that striplights are 
only part of the total lighting layout 
and need not be powerful batteries of 
light. Lamps spaced farther apart than 
on 6 inch centers tend to create prob- 
lems of adequate color mixing. Even 
on 6 inch centers, the actor or scenery 
must be at least 6 feet away from the 
striplight before the three colors blend 
evenly and spottiness is avoided. The 
striplight should produce a sheet of 
light, wedge-shaped and evenly dis- 
tributed over the area lighted. 

Safety, both in design and in con- 
struction details, is a major factor in 
building your own striplights. The 
units constructed should meet all safety 
requirements of the National Electrical 
Underwriter's Code, both to avoid nul- 
lifying school building insurance and 
to ensure general safety. Other factors 
that need to be considered are initial 

‘Although electric globes are called 
“bulbs” by the layman, the correct termi- 
nology is “lamps,” the bulb being only the 


glass jacket part of a lamp. This terminology 
is followed throughout this article. 


STAGE 





cost of construction materials and sim- 
plicity and ease of construction, as well 
as upkeep costs. 


[ have designed a striplight which I 
built with the simplest of tools in my 
home; it is safe, simple and easily 
built; it is economical to construct, 
yet extremely durable. This unit has 
been used in several productions at 
the State University of lowa and there 
subjected to extensive scientific inten- 
sity and distribution tests. 

Fig. 1 presents a view of my com- 
pleted 6 foot striplight unit. This 
unit contains twelve 150 watt reflector 
flood lamps wired in four-color circuits 
(a fourth circuit of amber is included 
in this demonstration model). Any 
high school equipped with a simple 
industrial arts shop can readily dupli- 
cate this unit from the plans and de- 
scriptions that follow. The R-40 re- 
flector flood lamps used, available lo- 
cally everywhere, also are manufac- 
tured in 100 watt, 200 watt, and 300 
watt sizes. It is an easy matter to in- 
crease or to decrease the intensity of 
a unit by selecting the proper wattage 
lamp. 

The reflector flood lamp used is 
one of the major factors making it 
more than ever possible for schools to 
build their own highly efficient light- 
ing equipment. Commercial striplights 
use the standard “pear shaped” lamp 
(common household model) and a 
scientifically designed, highly polished 
stamped metal reflector which sur- 
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Fig. 2—Sizes of sheet metal needed, with drilling and bending suggestions. 


rounds the lamp and redirects light 
rays toward the stage. 

It was just this factor—that schools 
could not build these scientifically de- 
signed polished reflectors—that pre- 
vented widespread attempts by schools 
to make their own striplights. The 
development and marketing of the re- 
flector lamp provides an answer: a 
light source that economically incor- 
porates its own scientifically shaped 
reflector within the lamp itself. An 
added advantage is that this reflecting 
surface is always dust free, being sealed 
within the lamp, thus eliminating 
one of the major factors in loss of 


efficiency in the commercial striplight. 


*A list of the manufacturers with whom 
I have dealt will be sent to any school 


business manager, superintendent or teacher 
who requests it. 
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Following is a list of the materials? 
needed. A glance at the photographs 
ot the striplight on the preceding and 
two following pages will make some 
of these items clearer. 

20 pounds of No. 20 gauge bulk 
sheet iron. 

50 feet of asbestos covered wire, 
No. No. 
comply with code requirements. 

12 sign lampholders of at least 15 


12 or 14 or heavier size to 


ampere Capacity. 

1 can (quart) of slate black paint 
(not a glossy finish ). 

8 pieces of 1 inch electrical bush- 
ing. According to code safety require- 
ments, electric wire may not pass 
through metal without a_ protective 
piece of insulation (bushing) between 
the raw edges of the metal and the 


insulation of the wire. 





8 connectors, 4 of them the plug-in 
type and 4 the receptacle type, suited 
to the type of connector used on the 
stage. These should be of at least 15 
ampere capacity to meet code require- 
ments. 

2 pieces of metal, 8 by 3% by 8 
inches for scenery guards. 

2 pieces of metal, 1 inch thick and 
2 inches in diameter (cylindrical 
pads), and two % inch stud bolts 
with wing nuts, or 4 pieces of metal 
Vg by 1-1/5 by 6 inches and two 3 
foot lengths of chain. 

12 reflector flood lamps, R-40 in- 
door model; available locally in elec- 
trical, hardware and ten-cent stores in 
150 watt and 300 watt sizes. Select 
the wattage most suitable to the size 
and needs of your stage. 

A new model of the flood lamp re- 
cently came on the market. It is a 
standard R-40 reflector flood lamp 
with the color sealed in the glass of 
the lamp bulb. This unit is now avail- 
able in 13 colors, from pastel tints to 
full strength near-primary colors. Use 
of these units eliminates the need for 
purchasing color clips and glass color 
roundels for each lamp. 


LAYOUT 

Fig. 2 shows the four pieces of 
sheet metal needed, the size each is 
to be cut (make two end plates), the 
holes (for adequate ventilation) to be 
drilled, and the places to mark the 
metal for later bending. Ordinarily a 
metal shop will be willing to cut each 
of these four pieces to the size indi- 
cated when selling the metal. 

The holes can be drilled with steel 
drill bits and a hand drill, but either 
a portable electric drill or an electric 
drill press speeds up the process. There 
are 124 half inch holes and 12 one 
and one-half inch holes to drill. A 
scratch awl is useful for marking the 
“bend lines” on the metal. A hammer 
or steel file should be used to remove 
the metal burrs left on one side of the 
metal as a result of the drilling. 

Some key dimensions not given in 
figure 2 may be useful. The 14 inch 
diameter ventilation holes of the hood 
are centered on two lines parallel to 
the two bend lines indicated and %4 
inch away from it. Each hole is spaced 
apart on a 2 inch center. 

On the insert, the 114% inch diameter 
holes for the lampholders are located 
with the center point of each 342 
inches from either vertical edge of the 
metal. The first hole at either end 


(top or bottom of insert as depicted 
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fine emery paper to remove dirt, grease 
and rust. Do not use galvanized metal. 
Plain sheet iron, when properly sanded, 
will hold paint; galvanized sheet iron 
must be washed with vinegar before 
the paint will cling to it. 


Assemey Vew >Fenns 





BENDING 
Fig. 3 will make clear the necessary 
O bending along the lines marked in Fig. 
| 2. If at all possible the metal should 
be bent on a standard plumber’s or 
sheet metal worker's bender, making a 
C neat bend or “break” line. I bent the 
Wy A, / model shown in Fig. 1 around a 4 by 
mn 4 post in my basement, but almost any 
metal shop will bend the metal for 
HO Wim. you. Gauge 20 sheet metal is not 
etl tiaccl readily bent, but it is substantial once 
bent into shape. Fig. 3 should make 
clear the interrelationship of the vari- 
ous parts after bending. At this point 
all four pieces should be painted. 
a, eu, Spread the paint evenly and thinly. 
ye Cover everything thoroughly to pre- 
Asbestos wires(6). vent rust and unwanted reflection of 
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WIRING 

Place the lampholders in the insert 
Lamp as depicted in Fig. 4. The two bent 
edges of the insert should be upward 
on the same side of the insert as the 
screw mouth of the lampholders. When 
the 12 lampholders are in place, turn 
the insert over and begin wiring as 









Fig. 3—Bending lines and assembly. 





Bo/t — t Jeenery Guard 


in Fig. 2) has its center point 3 inches 


from the edge of the metal. All holes 
in between are on 6 inch centers. A 
metal expansion bit can be used to 
drill these larger holes or they can be 
cut out with a pair of circular tinner’s 
snips. 

The 4 inch vent holes in the insert 
are on 1 inch centers. Each outside 
hole in a row. of four is 2 inches from 
the nearest edge of the metal. The 
rows are spaced on 6 inch centers. 

The two (be sure two are made) 
end plates have 14 inch holes drilled 
on 1 inch centers, the outside holes 
being 2 inches from the nearest metal 
edge. Center points for the holes are 
*4 inch from the top edge of the metal. 


K YT Lampholder 
RS 


Remember to decrease this number to 
three holes in each end plate if you 
are wiring your striplight for three- 
color circuits, rather than the four- 
circuit model depicted here. These 


holes are exitways for the cable con- 





nections of the striplight. : vib Or 
Before you begin bending and as- Figs. 4, 5 and 7 (above): Placement of lampholders; wiring D 
sembly of the strip, all four pieces of g¥idei completed hood. Fig. 6 (right): Diagram of con- iC | 
metal should be carefully sanded with nection scheme for one pair of wires of single color circuit, t 3 
| 
i] | 
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Figs. 8 and 9: End view of striplight (left) and inside and outside 


view of completed end plate with electrical bushing in place (above). 


indicated in Fig. 5, using asbestos 
covered wire and being sure to leave 
at least 2 feet of extra wire past the 
insert at each end. 

The wire should be neatly bared 
of insulation for each connection to a 
terminal screw of a lampholder (a 
total of four connections for each 
strand of wire) and the bared wire 
taken once around the terminal screw 
in the same direction that the screw 
turns to tighten the wire, with, not 
against, the strands of wire. Tighten 
the screw, then solder the connection 
as illustrated. Soldering is required 
by the electrical code. Use a rosin core 
solder. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the 
scheme for one pair of wires of a 


connection 


single color circuit. 


ASSEMBLY 

Fig. 3 indicates the placement of 
the insert inside the hood, leaving a 
114 inch space (the wiring trough con- 
taining the connections to each lamp- 
holder and allowing space for venti- 
lation) between the insert and hood. 
With clamps hold the insert in place. 
Drill the necessary holes (3/16 inch 
size) through the insert and hood. Put 
in bolts and nuts and tighten, holding 
the two solidly together. 

Fig. 7 gives a graphic view of the 
completed hood before the insert is 
bolted inside it. Fig. 8 shows an end 
view (without the end plates in place) 
of the striplight with the insert and 
hood bolted together. The wiring chan- 
nel, because of the arrangement of 
the ventilation holes, allows heat to 
escape (heat goes around corners, 
light rays do not bend) but does not 
spill light. The stray light rays are 
absorbed within the channel. It also 
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meets code specifications which require 
that all connections of wiring to ter- 
minal posts of lampholders be at least 
15 inch from the nearest metal surface. 

The insert actually carries all the 
working parts of the striplight—the 
wire, lampholders and the lamps 
themselves (Figs. 4 and 5). The hood 
and end plates merely serve as pro- 
tective shields and stray light absorb- 
ers. 

The same procedure is used to put 
the two end plates in place. Electrical 
bushing should be placed in each of 
the six holes in the end plates, the 
three (double strand) wires slipped 
through the holes, and one end plate 
fitted over each end. Fig. 9 shows 
both an inside and an outside view 
of the completed end plate with the 
electrical bushing in place. It also 
shows the metal cylindrical pad (14 
inch thick and 2 inches in diameter) 
with the stud bolt through it, and the 
wing nut for the stud bolt, bolted to 
the end plate from the inside to pro- 
vide the best means of hanging the 
striplight. Standard flanges, pipe and 
pipe clamp fit over the cylindrical pad, 
the wing nut tightening on the flange 
and providing a substantial mounting. 
(See also Fig. 1). 

As with the insert and hood, the 
end plates are put securely in place, 
held with clamps, and 3/16 inch holes 
drilled with bolts and nuts inserted 
to hold the two units together (see 
Figs. 1 and 3 for further clarification). 
The wires exiting through the bush- 
ing of the end plates should be tied 
in a knot inside the striplight (at each 
end of the wiring channel) so that 
any sudden tugging on the connections 
will place the strain on the knots and 
not on the connections of the wire 





to the first set of lampholder terminal 
posts. These knots can be seen in 
Fig. 8. 

By now the borderlight should be 
firm, neat and_almost completed. You 
will notice a thin bowed band of metal 
in Fig. 3 labeled scenery guard. It can 
also be seen in place in Figs. 1 and 7. 
These guards prevent collision and 
breakage of the reflector lamps. The 
strips are 1} by 5g by 8 inches, with 
a 3/16 inch hole drilled near each 
end, bent in the curve illustrated and 
bolted as indicated to the hood. They 
should be placed 18 inches from either 
end of the striplight. 

The alternate method of mounting 
the striplight—with chains and hanger 
irons—is indicated in Fig. 3, cross- 
section view. The four hanger irons 
are simply four pieces of metal !g 
by 14 by 6 inches, bent as indicated 
(the “hook” curves in toward the 
striplight to prevent near-by scenery 
from catching on it) and bolted to 
the hood. A piece of chain is then 
hooked over a hanger iron on one side, 
taken up and around the pipe from 
which the strip will hang, and hooked 
on the hanger iron on the opposite side 
of the striplight. 

There remains only the placing of 
suitable connectors on the cable ends. 
One end should receive three “plug” 
connectors, the other three “receptacle” 
connectors. This enables you to con- 
nect several striplights in a row, each 
strip plugging into the strip next to it. 
You need to bring your power source 
lines only to the end strip, rather than 
to bring individual cables to each unit. 
Standard stage plugs are shown in 
place on the cables of one end of the 
strip in Fig. 1. 

Repaint the striplight, giving it a 
final flat black coat. Put the lamps in 
place, and it is ready -for use. It is 
safe—meeting all insurance safety re- 
quirements of the electrical code, read- 
ily built, durable and economically con- 
structed. 


iS WORKABLE UNIT 

Extensive distribution and intensity 
tests conducted at the State University 
of Iowa demonstrated that the distri- 
bution pattern of this striplight is 
approximately the same as that of the 
commercial strip, the intensity at equal 
distances slightly higher (because the 
color mediums used do not absorb as 
high a percentage of the light emitted 
by the lamp), and successful color 
blending readily possible. Yet it can 
be built in your own shops by students. 
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In Hamilton, Qhio 


CATHOLIC AND PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


are sharing facilities and services 


HE relationship between the pub- 

lic and nonpublic schools at 
Hamilton, Ohio, is an example of a 
fine community spirit which could 
exist everywhere if all people, regard- 
less of their school affiliations, could 
somehow begin to think of community 
responsibility in broad rather than in 
narrow terms. 

Approximately a third of the people 
in Hamilton are Catholics. This means 
that in addition to supporting their 
own schools by contributions, they 
also pay their proportionate share of 
public school taxes. The Catholic 
people in Hamilton have exhibited a 
marvelous spirit in connection with 
this support. We have yet to hear one 
representative of the Catholic faith 
complain about the necessity for 
double support. It is obvious that all 
children who attend the eight paro- 
chial elementary schools and the two 
parochial high schools in Hamilton 
would be legally eligible to attend the 
public schools; their parents pay for 
the public school service, even though 
they prefer that their children attend 
parochial schools. 

From a purely philosophical stand- 
point it is evident that whatever serv- 
ices the public schools can provide 
for the nonpublic schools across the 
street are not gifts but are rights be- 
cause of this tax situation. 

If there is any attitude that would 
destroy completely all the benefits of 
a good relationship between the pub- 
lic and nonpublic schools it is one of 
paternalism, one that assumes that 
services granted are gratuities, instead 
of, as the facts clearly show, real Am- 
erican rights. 


A RIPENING FRIENDSHIP 

There has been a steadily growing 
friendship between the public and 
nonpublic schools in Hamilton during 
recent years. Nothing has been done 
—nothing will be done—that could 
raise a question about constitutional 
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restrictions, but within constitutional 
limits everything possible will be done 
to share the blessings of the free edu- 
cation that is the birthright of every 
American. 

A policy has been developed that 
calls for the appointment of teachers 
to positions in the Hamilton public 
schools on a basis of their qualifica- 
tions rather than on a basis of their 
religious affiliation. A Catholic teacher 
applying for a position in the Hamil- 
ton schools will be elected or rejected 
purely on the basis of the manner in 
which her qualifications rank with 
those of every other applicant. The 
schools do not “lean over backwards” 
to appoint teachers of the Catholic 
faith. It cannot be too firmly em- 
phasized that the consideration in- 
volved is qualification—never religious 
affiliation. 

The Hamilton Catholic high school 
is just across the street from the 
Hamilton public high school. It must 
be obvious that, if a good relationship 
exists, some facilities do not need to 
be duplicated in both school plants. 
For example, we have found it pos- 
sible to schedule our cafeteria services 
so that the students in both high 
schools can have access to the cafe- 
teria without interfering with each 
other. The boys from the Catholic 
high school eat in our cafeteria half 
an hour before our regular lunch time. 

It is a fundamental principle that 
when service is given any group not 
directly affiliated with the public 
schools the public school program 
must in all cases take precedence. In 
case of conflict, or in case of a defici- 
ency of space or personnel, the non- 
affiliated group must give way to the 
public school students. 

The Catholic high school uses our 
Wilson Junior High School gymnas- 


ium as its home floor. We find it 
easy to schedule all the contests the 
public schools desire and still provide 
ample time and space for the inter- 
scholastic basketball program of the 
Catholic high school. The latter, of 
course, collects admission for its own 
contests, and this becomes an impor- 
tant item in the support of its total 
sports program, including intramurals. 
The Catholic school makes all arrange- 
ments, scheduling the use of the floor, 
manning all the gates, handling the 
tickets and the money, appointing the 
referees and the scorekeepers, and pro- 
tecting the property in general while 
it is in the Catholic school’s hands. 
The school has maintained an excel- 
lent record of citizenship in its use 
of this property. 


FOOTBALL COURTESIES 

The public schools provide space at 
scheduled times for the Catholic high 
school football squad to hold its prac- 
tice sessions. With a little time and 
effort, it is easily possible to schedule 
this space for the Rams without in 
any way interfering with the practice 
sessions of the public school team. 

Since the Catholic school holds most 
of its home football games on Sunday 
afternoon and since the public high 
school prefers Friday evening or Sat- 
urday afternoon for its games, it be- 
comes a simple matter to permit the 
Catholic team to use the public high 
school field. The financial arrange- 
ments are handled in precisely the 
same way as they are when the Catho- 
lic school uses the public school gym. 

In recent years educators have come 
to believe that the most important 
part of the growing edge of our 
philosophy is that which concerns it- 
self with seeking the individual out 
of the mass and educating him through 
his own uniqueness. This philosophy 
also demands that children with spe- 
cial handicaps should have such in- 
struction as will help them as nearly 
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as possible to receive the education 
given to a normal child. 

The city of Hamilton is particularly 
advanced in the field of special educa- 
tion in its public schools. Classes for 
children with poor vision are held at 
convenient points in specially lighted 
rooms and with specially trained teach- 
ers. Children who do not learn well 
in large groups, who in a less enlight- 
ened day were called dunces and were 
passed by with pitying looks, are to- 
day given special instruction under 
teachers trained for this type of work 
and in conveniently located centers 
throughout the city. A speech thera- 
pist has just been employed by the 
board of education. It will be her 
responsibility to seek out those chil- 
dren who have remediable speech de- 
fects and to provide at regular inter- 
vals the needed therapy so that their 
speech may become normal. 

Children with orthopedic handicaps 
are transported to one center; a teacher 
with particular training is in charge, 
and as nearly a normal education 
situation as possible is maintained. A 
class also is held in one of our schools 
for children who have more than a 
40 per cent hearing loss. A_ well 
trained teacher, using special equip- 
ment, provides for them a reasonably 
normal learning situation. 


SPECIAL CLASSES SERVE BOTH 

All these special classes are open 
to the nonpublic school children, and 
we constantly encourage those in 
charge of parochial schools to send us 
for examination or for enrollment in 
our special classes all children having 
these handicaps. Information con- 
cerning these children and concerning 
our various testing programs in gen- 
eral is constantly exchanged between 
the administrators of the public schools 
and the administrators of the non- 
public schools. 





Last year we enrolled for the first 
time a number of boys who were at- 
tending the Hamilton Catholic high 
school but who desired to spend half 
of each day in the manual arts shops 
of Hamilton high school. These stu- 
dents are strictly under our instruc- 
tional supervision and administrative 
authority while they are attending the 
public high school. This year a larger 
number of Catholic high school boys 
cross the street for special instruction 
in the manual arts and return to their 
own school for the classical and re- 
ligious instruction available there. 

Partly because of this fine rela- 
tionship, the Hamilton Catholic high 
school only last year donated to the 
public school a number of machine 
tools that had been given to the 
Catholic school by the War Assets 
Administration for use in the develop- 
ment of a shop program there. All 
this equipment has been installed in 
the manual arts shops of the public 
school and is used daily to provide 
manual arts instruction for all who 
come. 

As I said previously, in no way is 
any constitutional right of the general 
public circumscribed. We might well 
call the whole program one of applied 
Christianity. And the relationship in 
the community between Protestant and 
Catholic has matured and is rapidly 


becoming a_ relationship among 
Hamiltonians and Americans and 
Christians rather than an interreligious 
relationship. 


[ shall never forget my first day in 
Hamilton. It was a Sunday in April 
1948. The Hamilton Catholic high 
school basketball team had been de- 
feated the previous day in the finals 
of the state basketball tournament at 
Columbus. The whole town turned 


out to welcome the Rams home; the 
public high school band led the pro- 
cession for the returning heroes. 


In April 1949 the Hamilton public 
high school team captured the state 
championship in basketball. When the 
team returned from Columbus the 
whole town again turned out, but that 
time it was the Hamilton Catholic 
band that led the procession. The Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. William Welch gave the 
welcoming speech to the team in the 
presence of thousands of fans of all 
faiths at the Hamilton stadium. 


CATHOLIC SUPPORT FOR BOND ISSUE 

In the fall of 1946 the Hamilton 
Board of Education placed before the 
public a bond issue for $4,290,000 to 
replace some old and worn out public 
schools. The issue failed by a small 
margin. Subsequently, at the sugges- 
tion of the board of education, mem- 
bers of the Catholic board of pastors 
published an advertisement in the local 
newspaper endorsing the issue over 
their several signatures. The bond 
issue was resubmitted in January of 
1947 and was successful. 

The public school coaching staff and 
school officials are regularly invited 
to attend football and basketball ban- 
quets at the Catholic high school. The 
public schools never fail to reciprocate. 
We attend one another's commence- 
ments. We rejoice together over our 
successes; we consult frequently to- 
gether to reduce our failures and to 
do our little bit toward the ultimate 
attainment of that one world of which 
everybody sings but for which I fear 
few of us are willing to struggle. 

One thing we know well: a fine 
relationship can best be maintained 
by regular communication. One does 
not build an excellent relationship 
across any minority barrier and then 
maintain it without constant atten- 
tion. The help of many people has 
been valuable in developing this grow- 
ing friendship between neighbors 
across an ever-narrowing street. 
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Courvesy, Guicagu Sun 


Play Fair with the RESOURCE 


BEN SWEENEY 


Principal, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
San Jose, Calif. 


E HEAR a great deal of talk 
about school-community _ rela- 
tionships, and when a local citizen 
is successfully scheduled for a guest 
appearance at the school, a minor vic- 
tory for such relationships is gen- 
erally admitted. Such is not always the 
happy case, however. There is much 
abuse in this practice, and it is pos- 
sible to do as much harm as good if 
the relationship is simply the offspring 
of a haphazard patchwork of events. 
At Abraham Lincoln High School* 
in San Jose, Calif., we attempted to 
utilize resource citizens of the com- 
munity and at the same time to main- 
tain the good favor and feeling of 
the citizens. 

We bumped our heads against 
many of the same problems that have 
stymied other schools attempting to 
use the human resources of the com- 
munity, and we faced our needs in 
order to observe the problem area in 
its proper setting. About some phases 


*Mr. Sweeney was curriculum coordi- 
nator of Abraham Lincoln High School 
during the last three years. 
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of the program, there was little doubt: 

1. We needed the community and 
its citizens to make our curriculum 
live. 

2. Citizens of the community had 
shown themselves willing and eager 
to cooperate when we beckoned. 

3. However, working the same field 
for the same crop indefinitely was cer- 
tain to prove as disastrous to us in the 
field of human relationships as it is 
to the farmer in the field of agricul- 
ture, and we saw through the rich har- 
vest of a few years to the eventual 
sterility of a gloomy future. 

Yet it was more than just a prob- 
lem of rotating speakers. We tried to 
analyze our situation and came to sev- 
eral conclusions. 

Certain types of presentations from 
the community were specifically ap- 
propriate for certain types of groups, 
we realized. Whereas we had the tend- 
ency to grab a good community speak- 
er for an assembly, we found that the 
same topic that would tend to bore 
850 restless students in an auditorium 
might thrill 30 in a class where the 


CITIZEN 


speaker's topic was related to the sub- 
ject matter. There are several types of 
audiences to offer a speaker from the 
community, and both he and the lis- 
teners will be better served if the 
audience is selected as carefully as the 
speaker is. 

We have used our community re- 
source citizens during the last school 
year for the following audience group- 
ings: 

1. Total student body (assembly). 

2. Class levels (all seniors to hear 
special information on college en- 
trance requirements ). 

3. Single classes (one social studies 
teacher in a unit on philosophy had 
pastors from various churches talk to 
his classes during one day). 

4, By sex (a traffic assembly for 
boys, a cosmetics discussion for girls). 

5. Students with similar vocational 
interests (during a senior vocational 
conference series ) . 

6. All senior social studies classes 
meeting at the same period (to ob- 
serve a job application interview ). 

In each of these cases (and the 
specific instances cited are only ex- 
amples) the reasons for scheduling 
the groups in this manner were studied. 
Sometimes, of course, it was simply 
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a matter of expediency. In situation 
No. 6 it would have been excellent 
to have had this demonstration inter- 
view repeated each period for individ- 
ual social studies classes, but we were 
privileged to have the speaker, the 
personnel director of a local concern, 
for just one period. The decision we 
had to make in this case was whether 
to release all 250 seniors or simply to 
furnish a listening group of approxi- 
mately 60, and our decision in favor of 
the latter choice seemed justified in 
view of the intimate nature of the dis- 
cussion. 

The question of inviting a speaker 
for a single class was always weighed 
carefully. Time is valuable, and a 
citizen who has much to offer and who 
is not likely to return soon should be 
given as large an audience as would 
appreciate his speech. 

Earlier abuse of the single class 
speaker brought this problem sharply 
into focus. Teacher “A” would invite 
a particular city official to speak in his 
class on Monday. On Tuesday Teacher 
“B,” unaware of the previous invita- 
tion, would be surprised and miffed 
to learn, upon inviting the same ofh- 
cial, that he was too busy. 


NOT TWICE A SEMESTER 

Even a return visit within the same 
semester, unless essential, should not 
be requested of a busy citizen. To 
carry it a step further, repeated in- 
vitations to willing citizens who came 
for the annual senior vocational con- 
ferences were not desirable. Although 
it is easier to schedule people who have 
been at school before, the size of our 
city (it has a population of 90,000) 
does not warrant repeatedly asking the 
same people to return. Appearing at 
school should never become an un- 
welcome task for local citizens, and 
it never will if school authorities plan 
their invitations carefully. 

Whereas our tendency had been to 
invite people in government jobs for 
social studies presentations, the field 
of business and industry had not been 
touched frequently. When we began 
to invite speakers from business and 
industry, we found them most willing 
to help, particularly if the specific rea- 
son for their being invited was made 
clear. Too often community leaders 
are requested to speak—just to speak 
—on “something of interest” to a 
student group. 

In bringing people out of various 
walks of life into the classroom, we 
got out of the school rut of hearing 
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only city or county officials. It is re- 
freshing to hear what a local dentist 
has to say about the possibilities in 
dentistry in the local community or 
to hear the man who runs an electric 
supply store discuss opportunities for 
small businesses today. And the field 
is not limited strictly to vocational 
information. 

During a unit on juvenile delin- 
quency we listened to speeches by 
law enforcement officers. Then I in- 
vited an anonymous parolee from the 
state reformatory to discuss with my 
classes throughout a day the prob- 
lems he had met before, during and 
after his period of detention. Such a 
procedure may be considered unorth- 
odox, but I am sure it helped my 
classes understand some of the basic 
issues involved in the cause and con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. In an 
assembly the same situation might have 
developed into a sort of freak show. 
In my single classes, prepared for dis- 
cussion, the meetings had a_ poig- 
nancy I have seldom seen equalled. 

This is only one example of types 
of resourtes in or near the community. 
The ease of obtaining speakers from 
the city hall list or the roster of pro- 
fessional speakers used by the service 
clubs is deceptive. As a matter of 
interest, it would be challenging for 
one school year completely to avoid 
the typical choices—challenging and 
invigorating for speakers and students 
alike. 

One final item, again quite obvious, 
yet often overlooked, is the gratitude 
due these citizens who give of their 
time and effort to bolster the school 
program. 

First of all, the invitation should 
stem from the students whenever 
feasible. The students’ approach is 
usually sincere and enthusiastic. If 
there are letters to be written, tele- 
phone calls to be made, or personal 
appointments to be scheduled, a senior 
high school student committee or 
chairman can handle the assignment 
adequately. The speaker feels, and 
rightly so, that he is needed and that 
his service is valued when the approach 
is from the student listeners them- 
selves. 

In the second place, the students 
should serve as hosts. At Lincoln, dur- 
ing our extensive senior vocational con- 
ference series, a senior student greets 
each adult speaker, shows him through 
the school if this seems appropriate, 
introduces him to the faculty member 
in the room and to the student audi- 





ence, thanks him for the group follow- 
ing the meeting, and escorts him from 
the room. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that, in addition to the excellent im- 
pression left with the speaker, the 
training for the student is invaluable. 
Little matter that the process is not 
entirely smooth, that there is occasion- 
ally embarrassment on the part of the 
students, or that there may be un- 
comfortable moments for the students 
in the early stages of manufacturing 
conversation with a stranger. The 
speakers have had their fill of smooth 
greetings and introductions by trained, 
and often bored, adults. Let them be 
a part of the students’ program in the 
school and watch their interest rise. 


AID TO SCHOOL SUPPORT 

In San Jose, the reaction of a citi- 
zenry that has been properly treated 
and has been given the feeling of 
sharing the students’ program is evi- 
denced in a number of ways. When 
a new school building program is be- 
ing considered, there are spokesmen 
among the voters who feel that it is 
their problem and not just another 
tax raise. When teachers’ salaries are 
discussed in the press, there are lead- 
ing citizens who have become ac- 
quainted with teachers and who no 
longer consider their welfare imper- 
sonally. When members of the com- 
munity are asked to participate as 
committee members in joint commu- 
nity-school planning, they are willing 
because there are no alienated strang- 
ers among them who have “had 
enough.” 

Finally, from an instructional stand- 
point, there is little doubt that the 
value of this sort of planning pays 
sound educational dividends. I have 
seen examples of community units in 
social studies classes that were little 
more than a rehash of past history 
courses, a second (or a third or a 
fourth) structural study of the Con- 
stitution, or a series of unrelated school 
tours. (Such visitations, where the 
school visits the community, are an- 
other topic too detailed and lengthy 
to cover here, but they definitely are 
related to the use of citizen resources. ) 

But when the community visits the 
school, whether it is in a community 
unit or an all-school assembly, let there 
be planning, organization and follow- 
through. Only in this way can the use 
of resource citizens cease being an 
abuse and a spirit of school-community 
interchange be soundly established. 
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For all school children 





A WARY CHRISTMAS 


WAYNE P. HUGHES 


Director, School and College Division 
National Safety Council 


HRISTMAS is a wonderful time 

of the year for school children. 
Christmas trees, gay lights, plays and 
pageants, Santa Claus, the wrapping 
and exchange of gifts, all contribute 
to the magic of the holiday season. 

But how wonderful would it be if 
the activities meant to bring greater 
joy to boys and girls at Christmas 
caused an accident or brought about 
a tragedy to make a mockery of Yule- 
tide joy? 

That need not happen. 

When planning Christmas activities 
for their schools and classrooms, teach- 
ers and school authorities must remain 
alert constantly to the dangers that 
lurk behind holiday celebration. Re- 
member that a safe holiday means a 
happier holiday in the classroom at 
school as well as within the family 
circle at home. 

Here are some safety precautions 
the National Safety Council recom- 
mends: 

If a Christmas tree is to be set up 
in the school lobby, assembly hall, or 
classroom, cut off the base of the trunk 
diagonally and put it in water soon 
after buying the tree. Keep the tree 
indoors as short a time as possible, 
with the base always in water. If 
absorption is effective, the water will 
have to be replenished frequently. 

The tree should not be located near 
a stairway or elevator which would 
provide a draft, nor should its location 
block an exit. Always keep fire ex- 
tinguishers or water pails near by, and 
examine the tree each day to deter- 
mine its dryness and whether or not 
it should remain in use. As an extra 
precaution, station competent watchers 
near the tree, at exits and at stairways 
during assembly periods or special pro- 
grams. 

Candles should never be used for 
tree decorations or in any other man- 


ner. Tree lights approved by Under- 
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writers’ Laboratories are a must, but 
too many strings of even the best 
lights can overload a circuit danger- 
ously. A blown fuse is a warning to 
be heeded. 

Paper or cotton decorations should 
not be used on trees, and their use 
anywhere in the room should be 
limited and discouraged, unless they 
are flameproofed. Simulated snow is 
usually mica or asbestos and is not 
inflammable. Care should be used, 
however, in hanging tin-foil “icicles,” 
since an end dangling in a light socket 
can cause a short circuit and a fire. 

Toy trains and other displays with 
motors or engines should not be placed 
under or near the tree, where a spark 
might ignite the tree or combustible 
decorations. 

Many schools plan special plays and 
pageants for parties and assembly 
meetings during the Christmas season. 
It is especially important to make cer- 
tain that the Santa Claus and other 
costumes used in these presentations 
are made of flameproof material, not 
of crepe paper or of any easily ignited 
cloth. 

No group meetings should be held 
where aisles cannot be kept clear for 
quick and easy exit in case of emer- 
gency, and there should be sufficient 
exits to ensure escape. Regularly used 
assembly halls are better suited for 
plays and pageants, but if a gymnasium 
is used adequate aisles should be pro- 
vided among the groups of temporary 
seats. Movies on flammable film should 
not be shown. 

Pupils should be provided with 
blunt scissors to cut out gift wrappings 
and other paper decorations used in 
classrooms. If older children are per- 
mitted to participate in hanging dec- 
orations, strict supervision is necessary 
to prevent falls. Gifts to be dis- 
tributed by Santa Claus or in grab 
bags should be stored away from 
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O, hemlock tree, O, hemlock tree, 
How "fateful" are thy branches! 


radiators or any other source of heat 
so that the wrappings will not ignite. 

These are some of the safety pre- 
cautions that teachers and other school 
authorities should keep in mind as 
they plan school celebrations for the 
holiday season. They also can do an 
outstanding job for safety by teaching 
their pupils that a great many of these 
precautions are the same measures that 
should be taken at home to make cer- 
tain a safe Yuletide celebration. 

A Christmas safety check list for the 
children to carry home to their par- 
ents will get across the holiday acci- 
dent prevention message where it 
should do much good. Many adults 
must be reminded year after year of 
the safe, correct procedure in decorat- 
ing and caring for Christmas trees and 
other holiday decorations. 

In such a project as this, the schools 
have an opportunity to enlarge the 
scope of their teaching and do their 
share in keeping Christmas a joyous 
time for all. 








Where We Stand Today 





“Temporary” Classrooms at Burbank Junior High 


HERE IS COST TO YOU 


The three proposed bond issues would 
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Here Te What You Get 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
GARFIELD BURBANK 


WILLARD 


Total: “$2,106,000 








Burbank Junior High Wing 


BERKELEY NEEDS SCHOOLS 


MODERNIZE WITH BONDS 


or.) Scho 


Ceiumbus 


OUT WITH THE SHACKS 


One of the pamphlets distributed by the Berkeley schools during their bond campaign. 


SUCCESS—AFTER 29 YEARS 


HE city of Berkeley is widely 

known as the home of the Uni- 
versity of California and of the world’s 
largest cyclotron and as the center of 
the scientific experimentation which 
led to the atom bomb. 

It is less widely known as a charm- 
ing residential city of 110,000 inhabi- 
tants, located across the bay from San 
Francisco. 

Berkeleyans take pride in these facts 
and do not hesitate to talk about them. 

Their public schools, however, are 
just their public schools—off some- 
where in the background, an inferior 
training stage from which, in due 
course, fortunate graduates will one 
day go to our great university. 

This reaction is not unique. It is 
found, to some degree, in every uni- 
versity town. It reaches new heights in 
Berkeley, however, because of the rapid 
growth of the state of California and 
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THOMAS L. NELSON 


Superintendent of Schools 
Berkeley, Calif. 


of the University of California, which 
has become the largest university in 
the world in terms of full-time resi- 
dent students. With its increase there 
has been a corresponding growth in 
physical plant. It is an easy error 
to make, and one that is frequently 
made, to confuse this plant expansion 
of the university with a similar ex- 
pansion in public school facilities. 
From 1919 to 1948 the voters of 
Berkeley did little to improve their 
public schools. With monotonous reg- 
ularity they voted against a school 
bond issue—in 1924, 1926, 1930, 
1934, 1935 and 1946. In like manner 
they rejected several proposals for di- 
rect tax levies to improve buildings. 


Intelligent citizens, interested in im- 
proving Berkeley's schools, were about 
ready to call it a day. Always, how- 
ever, they came back to one inescapa- 
ble fact: the age and condition of 
Berkeley's school plant demanded still 
another effort to pass a bond issue. 

This time they were determined to 
succeed, if success was humanly pos- 
sible. In this spirit they planned in- 
telligently and labored long. 


LAYING THE GROUNDWORK 

In the months following the 1946 
election, at which a bond proposal for 
$6,600,000 had failed, the Berkeley 
school system and its friends carried 
on a continuous campaign to inform 
the public about the schools’ needs. 

The continuous program of educa- 
tion included: 

1. Talks on schoolhousing needs be- 
fore various groups and at numerous 
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meetings, followed by questions and 
answers and open discussion. 

2. Placing pertinent posters in win- 
dows throughout the city. 

3. Hiring architects and preparing 
proposed building elevations with 
funds borrowed from the federal gov- 
ernment. 

4. Displaying elevations and draw- 
ings of proposed school buildings in 
prominent places, and writing news- 
paper stories to show what might be 
done if funds were available. 

5. Urging school employes to ac- 
quaint themselves with current plans 
and pertinent data so that they could 
answer questions correctly. At the 
same time, they were urged to miss 
no opportunity to stress the needs of 
the schools to all with whom they 
came in contact. 

Another important project was the 
making of a color-sound motion 
picture entitled “Children Live in 
Schools.” Shots taken in and around 
the schools showed the unequal edu- 
cational opportunities provided for the 
boys and girls of Berkeley and re- 
vealed the deplorable conditions in the 
older schools. 

The film presented the proposed 
buildings and the estimated costs. It 
ended with an itemized statement by 
the board of education, listing the ex- 
act manner in which the proceeds 
from the bonds would be spent. 


QUESTIONNAIRE DEVELOPED 

Early in 1948 my office, assisted by 
the Berkeley-Albany Council of Par- 
ents and Teachers, developed a six- 
page bulletin and questionnaire called 
“Basic Facts for a Berkeley Public 
School Bond Issue.” 

In drawing up this bulletin-ques- 
tionnaire, we had two purposes in 
mind: to create a bond program that 
the citizens of Berkeley would ap- 
prove and to enlist their support by 
making them co-authors of it. 

The questionnaire asked if another 
bond issue should be attempted, the 
amount the citizens thought should be 
raised, when the vote should be taken, 
what type of ballot should be used, 
if a citizens’ committee should be 
organized to direct the campaign, and 
if a professional campaign manager 
should be employed. 

These questionnaires were pre- 
sented to representative groups of citi- 
zens in forum discussion meetings or- 
ganized all over the city. A large ma- 
jority of the 776 signers favored: (1) 
a bond issue; (2) in the amount of 
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selves as follows: 


* Junior High Schools. 


and auxiliary rooms. 











We Solemnly Promise 


In order that the people of Berkeley may know exactly what the Board 
of Education intends to do with School Bond money, we hereby pledge our- 


PROPOSITION A—To replace Columbus, Le Conte, Washington, Jefferson 
(except main building) , and Franklin buildings and to build at least two 
Kindergarten-Primary units where most needed. 


We further assure the people of Berkeley that our plans— 
Do NOT include the rebuilding of Edison Junior High School, 


Do NOT include the building of a new Junior High or High School anywhere, 


Do NOT include the changing of the location of Washington School Site. 





PROPOSITION B—To enlarge and improve Burbank, Garfield, and Willard 


PROPOSITION C—To complete and equip Berkeley High School Auditorium 





Do NOT include the building of a Junior College, 


To do these things, we solemnly promise the people of Berkeley. 


BERKELEY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


LAURANCE L. CROSS, President | 


Padded 77. rem 
MILDRED M. BROWN, Vice-President 


(Ck F Sy:02, 


ROBERT E. MILLER 
Grlau he fay, 


EILEEN A. READY 





This pledge, signed by all the board members, told what the board 
would and would not do with funds from the proposed bond issue. 


$8,450,000; (3) a general election 
(preferably November 2); (4) a citi- 
zens’ committee to head the cam- 
paign, and (5) a professional cam- 
paign manager to advise us. 

With the exception of the amount, 
which was scaled down to $7,966,000 
but still was substantially larger than 
the $6,600,000 bond issue that had 
recently failed to pass, these sugges- 
tions were incorporated in our 1948 
campaign. 

The Berkeley Citizens’ Better 
Schools Committee was organized. Dr. 
Robert Gordon Sproul, president of 
the University of California, was se- 
lected to serve as honorary chairman, 
and two civic leaders were chosen as 
co-chairmen. 

The committee and the board of ed- 


ucation decided to list separate pro- 
posals with stated amounts for each 
school level—elementary, junior high, 
and high school on the November gen- 
eral ballot. Conscious of factors which 
led to adverse votes in certain sec- 
tions of the city, they decided that 
no junior high school should be 
planned for South Berkeley and that 
the new Washington School should be 
built on the present school site. 
They decided, also, that a campaign 
consultant should be employed, and 
that cooperation of school personnel, 
children, P.T.A., Dads’ clubs, and all 
other organizations should be sought. 
Parenthetically, the 1947 spring elec- 
tion brought a change in the member- 
ship of the board of education. There- 
fore the board members were unani- 
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mous and enthusiastic in their support 
of the 1948 campaign—a fact not true 
of the 1946 campaign. 

The 1948 bond campaign was for- 
mally opened with the establishment 
of a downtown headquarters on Sep- 
tember 15, 1948. On that date, our 
consultants officially started their ac- 
tivities. 

It takes money to run a campaign 
—we estimated $10,000 would be 
needed. The finance committee of the 
citizens Committee set Out to get it. 
Personal solicitation and a widespread 
postal card solicitation netted $6500 
from approximately 1000 contributors, 
including organized groups. The school 
employes, donating according to a self- 
imposed scale, contributed $4700. In 
addition, contributions in the form 
of advertising and other services, val- 
ued at more than $1000, were made. 
Thus, we received more than $12,000 
in cash and its equivalent. 


CAMPAIGN COPY DISTRIBUTED 


Our campaign copy consisted of a 
basic document in color, printed on 
good quality stock, entitled, “Let’s Give 
ALL Our Kids a Break”; a general 
pamphlet, and two “throw-aways,” plus 
a special bond edition of the Berke- 
ley High School paper (paid for by 
the citizens’ committee). Thirty to 
sixty thousand copies of each were 
distributed. 

One of the pamphlets, designed 
specifically to correct a local prejudice, 
was particularly effective. It was en- 
titled, “We Solemnly Promise,” and 
it listed in a form resembling an oath 
the exact construction work that would 
be undertaken in the event the bond 
issue passed. The pamphlet bore the 
facsimile signature of each member of 
the board of education. 

In addition we prepared a “ques- 
tions and answers” pamphlet and a 
modification of it for a speakers’ hand- 
book. 

The school children responded en- 
thusiastically to the proposals for new 
schools. In many instances they or- 
ganized their own projects to raise 
money for the campaign and made 
individual contributions to it. In addi- 
tion, special entertainments were held 
in school buildings, in children’s back- 
yards, at theaters, and in community 
centers to raise funds. 

Posters made by children, illustrat- 
ing graphically and imaginatively the 
needs of the schools, were placed 
prominently in school buildings and in 
store windows. School housing needs 
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were carried into the pupils’ curricu- 
lum activities: discussions were held, 
compositions were written, and graphs, 
posters, drawings and signs were made 
by the boys and girls. 

During the Halloween parade and 
window painting contests (annual 
events of wide interest held in three 
sections of the city), the children used 
the window painting to illustrate 
school needs. 

Above all, the children helped by 
constantly reminding their parents of 
the coming election and of the im- 
portance of a “Yes” vote. 

A school bond campaign, like a po- 
litical campaign, requires a precinct 
organization. Ours was headed by two 
members of the board of education 
working with the citizens’ committee. 
The actual spade work in each district 
of the city was entrusted to the ele- 
mentary school principals. They were 
charged with organizing groups and 
workers—to the number of 1200—in 
their districts and with the house-to- 
house distribution of campaign copy. 
The net result was that each house 
in the city was visited by a precinct 
worker at least three times. 

The problem of obtaining endorse- 
ments was handled by the Berkeley 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. It ob- 
tained and publicized the approval of 
some 60 leading industrial and civic 
groups and of more than 6000 in- 
dividuals. 

During the final days of the cam- 
paign, thousands of postal cards seek- 
ing support for the bonds were mailed 
to householders throughout the city. 
Mayor Laurance Cross signed and sent 
out more than 13,000 of them. 


MANY MEDIA USED 


We believe that few channels of 
communication or types of media 
were overlooked in our publicity. We 
sent out press releases and used posters, 
pictures, stickers, the radio, movies, 
outdoor billboards, parades and a sound 
truck. 

An outdoor advertising company 
contributed a number of large sign- 
boards and erected a special steel 
board, equipped with lights, on a plat 
of city land on Berkeley’s main thor- 
oughfare. The copy was changed at 
intervals. 

Newspaper publicity was timed to 
reach a climax on the week end pre- 
ceding the election. Car cards and 
posters were placed on the sides of 
busses and streetcars, in store windows, 
on school bulletin boards, and in other 





prominent places. Stickers were placed 
on automobile windshields and in the 
windows of homes and of business 
establishments. 

We had a “Bond Float” in the city’s 
annual football parade. A large sign- 
board was erected in front of each 
elementary school scheduled for re- 
placement. On each board were a draw- 
ing of the proposed new school and 
a few pertinent facts about the elec- 
tion. 

We organized a speakers’ bureau, 
operated out of bond headquarters and 
headed by a co-chairman of the citi- 
zens’ committee. Adult speakers, spon- 
sored by the League of Women Vot- 
ers, gave five-minute speeches before 
each class of the Berkeley Evening 
School, which has an enrollment of 
nearly 4000. 


BOND FILM SHOWN 


Our bond film was shown at nearly 
all meetings at which bond talks were 
made and at many meetings that no 
speaker attended. The two copies of 
the picture were shown to more than 
5000 persons at 60 meetings. 

The campaign was climaxed with a 
bond luncheon on November 1, spon- 
sored by the Berkeley Chamber of 
Commerce and attended by 300 lead- 
ing citizens and enthusiastic workers. 

We awaited the decision of Novem- 
ber 2 with confidence, tempered by the 
knowledge that six successive bond 
campaigns had failed. 

Our confidence was justified. On 
Proposition A, which provided $4,- 
310,000 to replace five antiquated ele- 
mentary school buildings and to erect 
two kindergarten-primary units, the 
“Yes” vote was 40,523, the “No” vote 
12,009. Proposition B for $2,106,000, 
to provide additions and alterations 
for the city’s three junior high schools, 
received 38,804 “Yes” and 13,298 
“No” votes. Proposition C for $1,- 
550,000, to complete the partially built 
high school auditorium and attached 
classroom unit, received 41,461 “Yes” 
and 10,557 “No” votes. 

The board of education now has 
approved preliminary plans for the 
five elementary schools, plans for one 
of the two kindergarten-primary units, 
and architects’ contracts for enlarging 
and improving the three junior high 
schools. 

Final plans for the completion of 
Berkeley High School auditorium were 
approved at a board meeting June 28. 
The auditorium is expected to be 
ready for use not later than June 1950. 
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Chalk Quit 


DECEMBER 


WHEN DAYLIGHT HOURS grow shorter and the 
winds blow sharp and cold; when the buses bog in drifts 
of soggy snow; when the boilers pound and whistle, 
then | don’t have to be told there are only 15 “shop- 
ping” days to go. In the halls strange decorations start 
to blossom everywhere, and Christmas trees blink 
through each classroom door, while an adolescent piping 
lends a holidayish air as the carolers and the chorus dip 
and soar. My colleagues view with tolerance the ever- 
shifting scene while the tides of deep confusion ebb and 
flow, and the janitors sweep madly with a grimly cheer- 
ful mien as the piles of Christmas tinsel grow and grow. 
There’s a very special flurry and a hurry round the place; 
the excitement and the tumult fills each day, and Christ- 
mas elves and fairies once again are commonplace as 
Santa Claus starts gaily on his way. 

I'll admit I often wonder why I ever chase to teach, 
why I thought I'd find great satisfaction there, and at 
times I’ve looked with envy at the joys beyond my reach, 
rewards and riches I can never share. But those times 
are not December when Christmas comes apace with its 
music and its pageantry and plays; when the glories of 
the spirit imbue the human race and peace on earth 1s 
not an empty phrase. Each season of the school year 
has its own events and joys, each passing day its pleas- 
ures and its pride, but to those whose daily living 1: 
spent with girls and boys there can be no happier time 
than Christmastide. Then I'm glad that I'm a teacher 
‘0 that I can learn and live, explore and find the deeper 
things of worth. Yes, there may be more exciting jobs 
with pay more lucrative, but I wouldn't change for any 
job on earth, 


INTERPRETERS 


WE WHO would teach children not only must under- 
stand children ourselves but also must act as interpreters 
of children to adults and of adults to children. The story 
is told of an old Alabama Negro who was engaged 
in conversation with several tourists. They were all 
making pretty heavy weather of it until, at last, the 
old man spotted a friend and called out, “Mistuh John- 
son, come on over hyah and understand these folkses 
for me.” 

The language of childhood, too, is a foreign language 
to many grown-ups, and the language of grown-ups is 
a mystery to the child. Only if we “understand” each 
group to the other will our teaching be most effective. 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMING 


“INTO EACH LIFE some rain must fall, some days 
must be dark and dreary,” sang the poet pessimistically, 
and in his mind’s eye he must have visioned the school 
superintendent who has been drafted for the job of 


community Santa Claus. Because of a waistline that 
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has seen leaner days and an ill founded rumor that he 
is a friend of childhood, every school superintendent 
sometime finds himself in this unfortunate position. 

With considerable misgivings our hero changes his 
academic robes for a Santa Claus suit only to discover 
that it is tailored too little and too soon. Half choked 
by a moldy beard of 
skunk’s hair, blinded by 
a death mask that is sev- 
eral sizes too small, and 
completely entangled in 
rusty sleigh bells, he 
totters forth to the 
slaughter. 

“If clothing 
the man, what 
Santa suit make?” the 
superintendent soliloquizes as he stumbles into the 


makes 


does a 





gathering of goggle eyed imps who have been on their 
best behavior all the year just for this wonderful oppor- 
He finds 
that his erstwhile authority has vanished with the clothes 


tunity to even the score with their guardians. 


he wore and realizes that he is at the mercy of each 
small fry who hitherto quailed at the executive frown. 

The little ones gather around him to pluck his beard 
and tweak his tails. As he suffocates, they laugh merrily, 
and, as he pitifully staggers around the room, the visit- 
ing mammas join heartily in the applause. Probably 
for the first time in his life, he wins complete appro- 
bation but alas! not as a superintendent but as an imita- 
tion saint. He dare not reveal his identity, else all is 
lost forever. 

Sadly he goes to his task only to foul up completely 
the happy scene. Names fall off the gifts in his package, 
bundles spill their contents, and his feeble attempts at 
mediation are received with suspicion, tears and argu- 
ment. It is then that one junior citizen, engaged in rear 
guard action, discovers certain prominent resemblances 
and announces, “It ain’t Santa Claus at all. It’s—” 

Quietly the superintendent strangles the little fellow 
and exits with what poor dignity is left to him, vowing 
that never again will he fall into such a predicament. 

But did you see the light in the eyes of those kinder- 
garteners? And how that shy little soul in the third 
grade blossomed at the attention she received? Oh, well, 
next year it might be wise to buy some new sleigh bells 
and really wow ‘em. 
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High schools can reduce freshmen 


FAILURES IN COLLEGE 


OUSSEAU is credited with the ad- 
vice to educators to “study your 
pupil, for it is clear you know nothing 
about him.” Perhaps the time has 
long since come for some modern 
Rousseau among our school board 
members, public school administrators, 
or college officials to advise the college 
critics of secondary schools as well as 
the defenders of secondary schools to 
“study your high school-college inter- 
dependence, for it is clear you know 
little about it.” 

Seldom does a month go by in which 
someone is not expounding on the 
reasons for failures among college 
freshmen. This is followed by explana- 
tions, alibis or excuses from secondary 
school people that often appear to be 
mere rationalization. The typical an- 
alysis generally ends with accusations 
that students being graduated from 
our secondary schools are sorely unpre- 
pared to do freshmen work and that 
colleges, after all, are ivory towers. 

It may benefit all concerned for col- 
lege faculty members to consider seri- 
ously the following questions. The 
answers may lead to the colleges’ be- 
ginning a program of self-evaluation, 
understanding and general improve- 
ment and to a lower freshman scho- 
lastic mortality rate. 

1. Have we made frequent visits to 
public high schools to see actual con- 
ditions at first hand and to talk with 
the teachers preparing the students 
who will become the poorly prepared 
freshmen? 

2. Have we made a clear analysis 
of the changes in society during the 
past few decades with the resultant 
effects on youth? This should include 
all activities that offer competition for 
the time of youth. A listing of present 
activities both educative and maledu- 
cative might reveal a much larger list 
than was evident 25 years ago. It 
might further be learned that some of 
these competitive activities not only 
make for more wholesome citizenship 
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but also were brought about by forces 
other than the secondary schools. 

3. Do we fully appreciate the pro- 
gressive refinement that has taken 
place in compulsory attendance laws 
in most of the states? 

4. Do we fully realize that the typi- 
cal high school teacher today must 
teach large heterogeneous classes with 
only a few college preparatory stu- 
dents in each? 

5. Do we realize that there is justi- 
fiable pressure for adequate education 
for all the youth, both college prepara- 
tory and noncollege preparatory, with- 
in the same school structure? 

6. Do we fully appreciate the fact 
that in the “good old days” freshmen 
classes came from schools in which 
college preparation was stressed, with 
the noncollege students gaining what- 
ever they could from this instruction? 
In the past the so-called nonacademic 
students were either eliminated or pas- 
sively tolerated. Now they stay on as 
active members of the school society. 

7. Do we see fully and appreciate 
adequately the revolution that has 
taken place in both secondary educa- 
tion and higher education with the 
development of mass education? 

8. Have we been able to “roll with 
the ball” educationally without blam- 
ing the secondary schools for our own 
changed outlook or attitude which in 
reality may have been caused by our 
own maturation or mental fatigue? 


1. Academic —- scholarship, citizenship and 
personal responsibility. Spiritual values 





This weakness exists in many phases 
of our present day life. The athletes 
of old, as well as the students, were 
greater until investigation of records 
discloses otherwise. 

9. Has the sophistication of present 
students caused them to doubt our 
genius or some of our lecture notes 
that are in need of editing, and have 
we in defense criticized their prepara- 
tion? 

10. Have we established a good 
orientation program for our freshmen 
so that they can appreciate the transi- 
tion from high school to college as 
well as recognize the philosophy of 
college before they fail? 

The criticism might well be raised 
in connection with the last question 
that students do not desire or need 
work in orientation on the college 
level. One way to test the validity of 
this criticism is to offer an orientation 
course and ask all the students who 
complete the course to evaluate it. 

At East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N.C. 350 freshmen who 
completed such a course were asked 
to evaluate this instruction in terms 
of their personal goals in college. The 
following table reveals the results of 
this inquiry. 


(A) To indicate “very useful” 
(B) To indicate “fairly useful” 
(C) To indicate “somewhat useful” 
(D) To indicate “of little use” 
(E) To indicate “useless” 

(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) 
235 74 27 5 
206 ris 29 16 7 


2. Rules of etiquette 
3. Library use 245 62 23 8 ] 
4. Marriage and the family 184 87 48 12 6 
5. Teacher recruitment, vocational opportunities, 

higher education 171 95 42 18 10 
6. Study habits and technics 167 108 38 18 12 
7. Extracurricular activities, hobbies and 

recreation 138 113 60 = 15 9 
8. Civic participation ae | a) a 3 
9. Professional associations 129 115 56 17 3 

146 114 50 14 2 


10. Ethics 
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It is obvious that most students 
want to succeed. It must follow that 
they welcome understanding and sym- 
pathetic assistance. 

An analysis of college failures soon 
reveals that poor academic preparation 
is not the sole answer. Success in- col- 
lege appears to be dependent upon 
many factors in addition to academic 
preparation. The causes of success and 
failure appear almost unlimited. The 
high schools do not satisfy their re- 
sponsibility of guiding students to col- 
lege through an annual “College Day” 
or “Career Day.” The solution is not 
that simple. High school faculty mem- 
bers for their part might well consider 
these questions in evaluating the efh- 
cacy of their school’s college prepara- 
tory program. 

1. Have we visited some of the col- 
leges attended by our former students 
to discuss the nature of their work 
in order to discover weaknesses and 
strong features of their preparation? 

2. Have college officials and in- 


structors been invited to our school to 


talk with us about methods of in- 
struction and various aspects of cur- 
riculum organization? 

3. Are all the juniors and seniors 
in our school fully acquainted with the 
entrance requirements of various col- 
leges? 

4. Has contact been made with for- 
mer students now attending college in 
order to discover some of the problems 
confronting them? 

5. Do our students have informa- 
tion concerning the thousands of schol- 
arships available in American colleges? 

6. Have attempts, when possible, 
been made to assign college prepara- 
tory students to teachers who appre- 
ciate college methods of instruction 
and the need for adequate prepara- 
tion? 

7. Has school time been made 
available for college preparatory stu- 
dents to visit various colleges for some 
pre-college orientation? 

8. Have our students been trained 
to consider college professors as the 
possessors of all wisdom, or have they 


been encouraged to develop a spirit 
of inquiry and to realize that college 
instructors will assist them in solving 
many new types of problems? 

9. Realizing that inability to read 
is a large contributing factor for fail- 
ure in college, have we done all that 
is possible to improve our students’ 
ability to read? 

10. Have we had the courage hon- 
estly to advise some students that God 
never expected them to attend an in- 
stitution of higher education? 

The picture is not one sided. Both 
the college and the high school must 
recognize their mutual responsibility. 
Popular higher education for large 
numbers is here to stay. Practices of 
the past may not be adequate to sat- 
isfy present needs. The colleges might 
well follow the lead of their football 
coaches and do some scouting in the 
high schools, while the high schools 
might well follow the lead of enter- 
tainment agents by trying to discover 
what is required in the “big time cir- 
cuit” so they can supply those needs. 


SUPPORT FOR A BUILDING PROGRAM 


is assured when citizens help develop it 


PAUL A. HEDLUND 


Associate Education Supervisor 
New York State Education Department 


ids of the most urgent and press- 
ing problems in American public 
education today are to provide (1) 
enough well qualified teachers and (2) 
adequate school buildings for the in- 
creased numbers of children born dur- 
ing and after World War IL. 

The New York State Education De- 
partment has tackled both of these 
problems by publishing manuals for 
the use of lay groups. Study by rep- 
resentative laymen in cooperation with 
the board of education should build 
real understanding of these school 
needs and broad support for resulting 
programs of action. A year ago the 
department published a manual en- 
titled “Teachers for Today’s Schools”; 
its companion volume published this 
fall is entitled “Room to Learn.” 

The need for careful planning of 
school buildings is evident. Today’s 
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planning for new school buildings 
will shape the educational program of 
the community for years to come. If 
a new elementary school building is 
constructed with classrooms of the 
traditional size it will be difficult dur- 
ing the life of that building to move 
toward a modern educational program. 
The classrooms will not house a pro- 
gram calling for varied learning ac- 
tivities. 

While the principal responsibility 
for school building planning rests 
upon the local board of education and 
upon its professional staff, there is 
much to be gained if the board will 
seek broad lay participation in school 
building planning, for two reasons: 

1. A better school building program 
is likely to result. The best thinking 
of the whole community will be drawn 
in, and many citizens possess technical 







in school 
building platy school build- 
ings today are used for many commu- 
nity purposes, it is wise to plan them 
from the beginning so that these com- 
munity purposes will be well served. 
Experience has also shown that such 
lay planning groups are likely to take 
a long-range and forward looking view 
and to recommend a program which 
the board of education alone would 
have hesitated to propose. 

2. The school building program is 
more likely to be approved by the 
voters. If the lay committee is large 
and fairly representative and if good 
liaison is maintained between it and 
the community, the program recom- 
mended by the committee will repre- 
sent community thinking at the grass 
roots. The committee will know the 
community’s school building needs 
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from firsthand study and will be in a 
strategic position to build support for 
the resulting school building program. 

In order to achieve these advantages 
of broad participation by citizens, this 
manual suggests that the board of edu- 
cation appoint an advisory committee 
on school buildings. 

Purpose. The broad purpose of such 
an advisory committee is to build pub- 
lic support for the school building 
program that will be adopted by the 
board of education. The committee 
can achieve this by studying the com- 
munity and its educational needs, by 
making recommendations to the board 
relative to a school building pro- 
gram, and by maintaining continu- 
ous contacts to inform the community 
of its school building needs. 

Advisory Function. The committee 
is appointed by the board of educa- 
tion to serve the board in an advisory 
capacity. The board, of course, acts 
finally on matters of school building 
policy but first refers school building 
problems to the advisory committee 
for its study and recommendations. 

Membership. It is important that 
two-way communication be maintained 
between the community and the com- 
mittee throughout the study. The ad- 
visory committee should, therefore, in- 
clude the key persons of all major 
groups in the community. Members 
should be selected for their ability 
to contribute to the study and for 
their wide contacts. Some attention 
should be paid to representing geo- 
graphical areas in the community as 
well as economic and ethnic groups 
in the population. 


SELECTING COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

People genuinely interested in edu- 
cation should be sought as members 
of the committee, and a broad range 
of opinions on educational matters is 
desirable. Each member of the board 
of education might nominate 10 per- 
sons for membership on the commit- 
tee. From the list thus compiled the 
board as a whole could select the com- 
mittee. The committee should be a 
large one but not too large to func- 
tion as a committee of the whole. 
From 10 to 25 members would seem a 
reasonable number, depending upon 
the size of the school district. 

The superintendent of schools 
should be an ex officio member and 
should attend most of the meetings of 
the advisory committee. Experience 
with lay committees suggests that he 
should name a member of the school 
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staff to serve as secretary to the com- 
mittee in order that the schools’ facil- 
ities for clerical and duplicating service 
may be more readily available to the 
committee. The committee should be 
free to call upon other members of 
the school staff as consultants. The 
board may also wish to provide the 
committee with professional consult- 
ants from outside the school system. 


PROGRAM FOR STUDY 


The manual outlines a program for 
study and action seeking solutions to 
four problems bearing upon the com- 
munity’s school building needs: 


Part I. What Is Our Community 
Like? 

Part Il. What Kind of Education 
Do We Need? 

Part II]. What Kind of Buildings 
Will Meet Our Education- 
al Needs? 

Part 1V. How Do We Get These 
Buildings? 


In order to plan wisely for educa- 
tion and for the buildings to house it, 
it is necessary to know what the com- 
munity is like and what changes are 
taking place within it. Each com- 
munity has its own particular needs 
for ‘educational services, and only a 
careful study of the community itself 
will reveal them. 

It is, therefore, suggested that be- 
fore the committee attempts to de- 


scribe the educational program needed 


it study those aspects of the community 
that have a direct bearing upon the 
needs for school services and school 
buildings. 

The manual provides work sheets 
which the committee can use to gather 
information on the community, such as 
population growth, distribution of 
population by age groups, estimates 
of future school enrollments, economic 
conditions and trends, occupational 
groupings, work opportunities, the 
character of the homes and the oppor- 
tunities they provide for child de- 
velopment, and recreational facilities. 


WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION? 


After having studied the community 
to reveal its needs for educational serv- 
ice, it is suggested that the committee, 
with the aid of educational consultants, 
describe an educational program that 
will be adequate for the community's 
needs. Members of the board of edu- 
cation, of the school staff, and of the 
pupil groups might well cooperate 
with the committee in formulating a 
recommended educational program. 





A suggested work sheet is provided 
for recording the committee’s de- 
scription of the desired educational 
program. It deals with such general 
factors as numbers to be educated, 
length of school day, and class size. 
It also contains a check list of school 
services provided by the better schools 
of the state in order to guide thinking 
as to what additional school services 
should be provided by the community. 

After receiving the committee's 
recommendations for a desirable edu- 
cational program for the community, 
the board of education will decide up- 
on the educational program it is will- 
ing to sponsor and upon the buildings 
needed to house such a program. 

An accurate appraisal of the com- 
munity’s present school plant, to de- 
termine what it can contribute to the 
desired educational program, is indi- 
cated at this point. It should be made 
by experts at the direction of the board 
of education. 

The board is then in a position to 
adopt a tentative school building pro- 
gram and to determine priorities in 
school building construction. 

The school staff should cooperate 
with the board in writing the educa- 
tional specifications for the first build- 
ing to be constructed. At this point, 
or earlier, the board should engage an 
architect to translate the educational 
specifications into space requirements 
and to coordinate these spaces into a 
pleasing and useful structure that the 
community can afford to build. 


COMMITTEE SPONSORS CAMPAIGN 


After receiving from the architect 
the cost estimates for the proposed 
building, the board makes its decision 
to build and then plans for the finan- 
cing of the building. 

The advisory committee should have 
been kept in close touch with the 
board’s thinking all through these last 
two phases of the project, and two- 
way communication should have been 
maintained between the two groups at 
all times. 

If it has, the advisory committee 
will be adequately prepared for its 
final and most important task—that 
of enlisting support for the new school 
building program. The manual sug- 
gests many means by which the com- 
mittee can inform the people of the 
community’s school building needs. 

It also contains a short bibliography 
on schoolhouse planning and a con- 
cluding section on modern trends in 
planning and construction. 
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Schools and colleges concentrate on 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


“S” belongs along- 
side those familiar three R’s in 
the nation’s schools, the National 
Safety Congress was told here during 
its five-day conference October 24 to 
28. Safety was called as much a part 
and 


CHICAGO.—An 


of modern education as readin’ 
‘rithmetic. 

L. T. Johnston of the Texas state 
board of vocational education told the 
school and college section: 

“It is certain that those interested 
in prevention of accidents and safety 
education in the schools will fail if 
they do not convince the public in 
general and school people in particular 
that safety education is an integral 
part of general education. It is a part 
of the plan of teaching children to 
understand this modern technological 
civilization in which we live. It helps 
them to adapt themselves to that civil- 
ization in a way that would be bene- 
ficial to themselves and their fellow 
men.” 

Mr. Johnston pointed out that chil- 
dren can be led into accident preven- 
tion by a strong guidance program 
based on physical examination and his- 
tory, vocational tests, and competent 
counselors. 

Absence of safety education in the 
nation’s schools would nullify every 
other training, Herold C. Hunt, Chi- 
cago superintendent, declared. 

“The superintendent,” he said, “rec- 
ognizes that upon the success of the 
program of safety education, in its 
effect upon the individual student, rests 
the full realization of the objectives 
of the entire, over-all program of edu- 
cation. For as the student goes on to 
take up his responsibilities as an adult 
citizen and as he lives his adult life 
safely and with respect for the princi- 
ples of safe living, so will it be pos- 
sible for him to utilize the knowledge 
and the skills which he has acquired 
in his school years . . . to participate 
actively in a long period of worthy 
citizenship.” 

Schools that fail to provide ade- 
quate safety education are, in effect, 
subversive of society. This charge was 
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made by Harold C. Hand, professor 
of education, University of Illinois. 

Professor Hand said that the nation’s 
schools have failed to engender in 
the consciences of Americans the sa- 
credness of all human life. “Any popu- 
lation,” he said, “that had effectively 
been educated in reference to this 
ethic would be morally outraged by the 
statistics of carnage carried in every 
daily newspaper and, as a_ result, 
quickly put an end to this butchery.” 

Organization of student safety coun- 
cils was proposed by Maco B. Whit- 
tall, safety adviser of the J. M. Ather- 
ton High School for Girls, Louisville, 
Ky. 

He cautioned that full representa- 
tion should be given to all students 
in organization of the council to ensure 
(1) wider cooperation in the dis- 
semination of educational material on 
behalf of safety regulations, (2) 
greater observance of these regulations, 
and (43) continuing interest in the 
entire school safety program. 

The need for proper accident pre- 
vention training in the curriculum of 
teachers colleges was presented by Mal- 


High Points of the 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Director of Safety, Public Schools 
Green Bay, Wis. 


© lives number of school systems rep- 
resented at the National Safety 
Council by their top level adminis- 
trators is evidence of the growing 
interest in the field of safety education. 
An examination of the roster of dele- 
gates indicates that this concern for 
school safety is not sectional, nor is it 
confined to one class of cities. 

In the opening address of the con- 
ference, Herold C. Hunt of Chicago 
spoke the thinking of school superin- 
tendents when he said that “to do 


colm Price, president of Iowa State 
Teachers College. 

He noted that specialists in safety 
education are needed but said that 
many states, such as Iowa, in which 
smaller communities predominate, will 
have a greater need for instructors who 
majored in English, mathematics, so- 
cial science, and science and minored 
in safety education. 

President Price added that 
school’s safety program requires the 
aid and cooperation of every member 
of the faculty in creating a safety 
conscious generation. “Safety educa- 
tion,” he declared, “must be the re- 
sponsibility of every classroom teach- 
ef. 

Paul H. Blaisdell, executive director 
of the National Committee for Traffic 
Safety, said that public support is nec- 
essary to obtain regular courses in 
driver education in the public schools. 


any 


NEED COMMUNITY SUPPORT 


“In securing community support for 
safety education,’ he said, “we are 
really backing the findings of experi- 
ence which show driver education as 
a practical, efficient, long-range ap- 
proach to a vast and intricate problem. 
All the other objectives of education— 
to build better citizens, to equip us 
for a useful life work—can die with 
our children at the first dangerous 
street intersection.” 

Mrs. Ellen M. Welton of Medina, 
Ohio, was honored for her record of 
no accident during 45 years of trans- 
porting children. 


Conference 


things safely” must supplant “to do 
things” in our curriculum. 

A greater emphasis on general safety 
education was evident in all of the 
meetings when secondary curriculum 
was discussed. This contrasts with past 
years, when driver education received 
a disproportionate share of the em- 
phasis in the secondary field. Of espe- 
cial interest to administrators was the 
emphasis on the responsibility of 
schools to provide, in addition to cur- 
riculum, a safe environment for boys 
and girls. This phase of the safety 
program might well have received 
more attention. 

It would seem that at least one ses- 
sion might have been devoted to 
school engineering, since it was the 
opinion of certain of the conference 
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speakers that many of our problems 
of school safety are basically engineer- 
ing problems. 

Other speakers stressed the contri- 
bution that a sound accident reporting 
system makes toward the elimination 
of the causes of recurring accidents. 

The report on the training of driver 
education teachers given at the break- 


fast conference on driver education 
was a hopeful sign. It was reported 
that institutes for training of instruc- 


tors are being established on a regional 
basis and will cover 50 institutions in 
25 states. 

A program for instruction in bicycle 
safety was one of the highlights of the 
elementary section meetings. It is un- 
fortunate that many of the excellent 
and practical suggestions for handling 
this problem were not made available 
for all members of the school division 
of the safety conference. 

Many of the delegates to the con- 
ference felt that perhaps the program 
was too ambitious in scope. Those 
who are responsible for setting up the 
conference might consider fewer meet- 
ings with more opportunity for dis- 
cussion and the trading of ideas. It 
would be helpful if displays of teach- 
ing materials would be available at 
the headquarters hotel. The oppor- 
tunity to preview recent teaching films 
was most helpful. 

School debt 
of gratitude for the excellent, well 
rounded program developed by Wayne 


administrators owe a 


Hughes and his staff. The growing 
interest of school people in this field 
is evidence of the effectiveness of the 
whole program.—G. M. COLEMAN. 


— the curtain dropped at the 
end of the final meeting of the 
school and college section of the Na- 
tional Safety Congress, it was obvious 
that safety education was emerging 
from a transitional state. From the 
opening address by Herold C. Hunt, 
superintendent of the Chicago schools, 
to the final program outlining the 
“Forces Which Support the School's 
Program in Safer Living” the trend 
was apparent. Safety education, it was 
conceded, is becoming a part of the 
American teaching pattern, with stress 
upon attitudes and habits of living, 
instead of being simply a program 
aimed at reducing physical hazards to 
the child. 

In this version of the teaching of 
safety, the school administrator plays 
a leading réle. He becomes the spear- 
head of the community safety move- 
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ment, marshalling all forces that bear 
upon the problem (the classroom 
teacher, the parent, governmental agen- 
cies, and public and private accident 
prevention organizations) into a Cco- 
ordinated whole. Such a program, it 
was pointed out, is the only avenue 
through which the child can become 
a truly “safety conscious” individual. 

Probably the most concrete contri- 
bution in the field of safety education 
at the 1949 congress was the report 
of the standards committee led by 
Lonnie Gilliland, coordinator of safety 
education for the schools of Oklahoma 
City, Okla. This group, on the basis 





of a year’s study, proposed standards 
in safety education for communities 
of various sizes from the standpoints 
of direction, supervision and breadth 
of the teaching program. 

The committee made no attempt to 
attack the problem of teacher certifi- 
cation from the standpoint of training 
in the teaching of safety. It was con- 
ceded, nevertheless, that this should 
be a point for immediate study by 
the standards committee, as well as by 
educational organizations, state depart- 
ments of public instruction, and 
teacher training institutions.—GEORGE 
P. SILVERWOOD. 


Olson's “Child Development” Indicts 
Traditions of School Organization 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT. By Willard C, 
Olson, director of research in child 
development, University Elementary 
School, University of Michigan. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
1949. Pp. 432. $4. 

HIS review considers the signifi- 
cance for school administration of 

“Child Development” in terms of three 

major questions: (1) What are the 

author's conclusions that concern the 
educational program? (2) What are 
the implications for the school’s poll- 
cies. and practices? (3) What prob- 
lems may administrators anticipate in 

interpreting the conclusions and im- 

plications to the staff and to the 

public? 

“Child Development” is not the kind 
of book that can be summarized easily 
and briefly. Many of its chapters are 
themselves primarily summaries of re- 
search concerning various phases of 
child development. However, the au- 
thor presents a basic philosophy that 
the first 10 chapters document and 
the last four interpret in relation to 
educational practice. 

In his final chapter, Dr. Olson states 


as his philosophy of growth: “Each 
child is to be assisted in growing ac- 
cording to his natural design without 
deprivation or forcing in an environ- 
ment and by a process which also 
supply a social direction to his achieve- 
ment.” (p. 380). 

In earlier chapters the various basic 
factors are carefully analyzed. For each 
individual there is “an unfolding de- 
sign’ that “appears inherent in the 


nature of a species, and the level and 
rate of emergence is also dependent 
on immediate ancestry” (p. 40). But 
whether motor skills develop, for ex- 
ample, depends “on the presence or 
absence of an opportunity for learn- 
ing” (p. 88). 

However, “within a roughly com- 
parable set of values and experiences, 
there remain differences among chil- 
dren which are too large to be ac- 
counted for by nurture” (p. 157). Dr. 
Olson, therefore, emphasizes the role 
of internal drives to action in contrast 
to reliance on external motivation. The 
importance of environmental factors 
is emphasized in Chapters VIII to X, 
which analyze the influence of the 
social relationships on the development 
of the individual’s personality. The 
personality of the individual “emerges 
as a complex resultant of the inter- 
action of his endowment with the ex- 
periences of living” (p. 275). 

It follows from Dr. Olson's state- 
ment of the growth philosophy that he 
defines education as “a process by 
which children are assisted in grow- 
ing.” He believes “the adequacy of 
administration, of the physical envi- 
ronment, and of methods of teaching 
should be appraised in terms of the 
extent to which this function is real- 
ized” (p. 380). Thus the réle of the 
school is to provide conditions of 
nurture for each individual in which 
he may achieve an optimum develop- 
ment. 

The traditional concept of a selec- 
tive function of education is rejected 
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and with it all the practices of educa- 
tion which impose uniform standards 
of accomplishment. The teacher's task 
is to supply proper growth conditions, 
and “the evaluation of the quality of 
service of a teacher is more largely in 
terms of social and emotional qualities 
and relationships than in terms of 
competence in subject matter” (fp. 
284). 

Proper growth conditions, in the 
light of the research reviewed by Dr. 
Olson, include provision of a lush 
environment containing “a variety of 
types of experience and many J/evels of 
difficulty in materials and experiences 
of the same type” (p. 325), the active 
participation of children in the deter- 
mination of curriculum experiences, 
and the educational use of contem- 
porary living experiences. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE SCHOOL 

Chapter XIII is of particular interest 
to the school administrator because 
‘ various administrative practices are 
analyzed in terms of concepts of child 
development. Technics for easing the 
transition from home to school are de- 
scribed, and the problem of entrance 
age is discussed. Evidence is reviewed 
to show the ineffectiveness of non- 
promotion and ability grouping. 

Social adjustment is considered by 
Dr. Olson as the major factor to be 
considered when there are problems of 
grade location because “a major ob- 
jective is to secure a comfortable group 
of associates with whom the child 
can work and play” (p. 365). Dr. 
Olson holds that in problems of indi- 
vidual adjustments “after expert pro- 
fessional 
been given it is up to the parents to 
accept or reject it and to abide by 
the consequences” (p. 367). 

The problems of departmentaliza- 
tion and class size are described. The 
author comes to no conclusions regard- 
ing the efficiency of any one plan or 
number, although he presents much 
relatively 


information and advice has 


evidence favoring small 
classes. 

In general, the chief implications of 
Dr. Olson’s book point more directly 
to the school program than to admin- 
istrative practices. These implications 
are obvious in a scale by which educa- 
tors may “review the import of child 
development concepts for their prac- 
tices” (Chap. XIV, Pp. 382-386). 

The scale offers the following sug- 
gestions: (1) Discipline should give 
control to children as rapidly as they 
can assume it; (2) children should 
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participate in planning their curricu- 
lum, even to the extent of altering 
time schedules; (3) instructional ma- 
aterials should have a range of from 
three to five years in difficulty; (4) the 
growth of pupils should be reported 
to their parents and to the children 
through interviews, and child appraisal 
and reporting should be encouraged; 
(5) children should participate in 
making and enforcing classroom and 
school rules; (6) seemingly unaccept- 
able behavior should be dealt with 
sympathetically, and professional help 
should be used when indicated; (7) 
positive rather than negative language 
should be used with children; (8) 
alternate rest and relaxation and a 
wide variety of activities should be 
used for release of tensions; (9) teach- 
ers should be students of modern tech- 
nics for studying and improving group 
and individual behavior. 

In general, the chief significance 
of the growth philosophy for educa- 
tional practice is the importance it 
assigns to the environmental and per- 
sonal factors in schools as contrasted 
to mechanical problems of curriculum 
and administration. 

The philosophy and its implications 
seem to confirm much that elementary 
schools have already done in eliminat- 
ing grade standards, promotion 
schemes, uniform textbooks, and mark- 
ing systems, and, on the positive side, 
in developing cooperative curriculum 
planning, creative and expressive ac- 
tivities, use of varied instructional ma- 
terials, and emphasis on personal rela- 
tionships of teachers and pupils. 


REAL VALUES 

In many schools such steps have 
been taken one at a time so that prac- 
tices still exist which are inconsistent 
with the fundamental philosophy. . In 
many other schools most or all of the 
practices rejected by Dr. Olson's an- 
alysis still exist. 

This new volume holds real values 
for those who work in both types of 
schools. Those educators who have 
taken some steps toward such a pro- 
gram may see them in perspective; 
those whose schools have not been 
affected may see the contrast and a 
new vision of education. For all edu- 
cators here is a philosophy of child 
development and education, with a 
large array of research for document- 
ing and aiding further study and 
action. 

The school administrator must pro- 
ceed with caution to change school 


practice, regardless of his own en- 
thusiasm and acceptance of Dr. Olson's 
point of view. A first problem is 
whether the evidence supports the 
point of view. Here most adminis- 
trators will probably be in my position. 
My own knowledge of the research in 
child development is too limited for 
me to judge whether Dr. Olson has 
included all the pertinent research, 
whether he has evaluated it adequately, 
and whether his generalizations are 
consistent with the available evidence. 

Within these limitations, I find the 
evidence adequate, primarily because 
I accept the obvious integrity and care- 
ful work of the author without ques- 
tion. 


GAINING PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE 

A second problem is whether the 
point of view and the research can be 
presented to the staff and to the public 
in such a way as to obtain acceptance. 
I fear that some teachers may find the 
volume difficult because of its neces- 
sary reference to research and its some- 
times technical language and complex 
charts. Chapters XI and XII give 
particular attention to the rdle of the 
teacher. 

Skillful discussion leaders might do 
an effective job with both parents 
and teachers in discussing the scale 
presented in Chapter XIV. However, 
such discussion could easily be an over- 
simplification of the philosophy in- 
volved. Chapter XIV itself seems al- 
most such an oversimplification, after 
one has sought with the author to find 
from the various researches cited ear- 
lier an acceptable pattern of child 
development and education. Constant 
references to the materials in the first 
10 chapters are necessary; those mate- 
rials document Dr. Olson's final gen- 
eralizations summarized earlier in this 
review. 

I suggest that careful study of the 
entire volume, noting of pertinent re- 
search and opinions of the author, 
and use of the index will be helpful 
to the administrator who wishes to 
interpret to the staff and to the public 
the need for the kind of school pro- 
gram and practices implied by Dr. 
Olson's work. 

Perhaps my chief conclusion is that 
all persons concerned with the direc- 
tion of children’s school experiences will 
wish to study “Child Development” 
and to appraise their functions in the 
light of its principles and proposals. 
—WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER, s#perin- 
tendent of schools, Winnetka, Ill. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





typical EQUIPMENT ans PROCEDURES 


for small, medium and large school districts 


COMMITTEE of teachers at Terre 
Haute, Ind., has completed a sur- 
vey of administrative practices in the 
audio-visual program in Indiana and 
in 19 other states selected at random. 
Purposes of the survey were to find 
what the practices were and to com- 
pare those in Indiana with those in 
other states. 

Questionnaires and personal letters 
were sent to principals of 128 schools 
in Indiana and of 52 school systems 
in other states. Eighty-two per cent, 
or 103, were filled out and returned 
in Indiana, and 79 per cent, or 41, 
were returned from the other states. 

The following points were con- 
sidered: 

1. Number of pieces of equipment 
owned by each school. 

2. Equipment used oftenest. 

3. Methods of financing the pro- 
gram. 

4. Administration of the program. 
Ordering of materials. 

6. Storing and using materials. 

7. Minimum required equipment. 

Indiana schools were divided into 
three groups according to enrollment: 
small (400 or fewer students), med- 
ium (401 to 1000 students), and large 
(more than 1000 students). Data 
obtained from the study are classified 
accordingly. 


Ww“ 


SMALL SCHOOLS 

Almost all small schools own one 
sound movie projector, while none of 
them owns more than one. Three 
have no projector. Most of them own 
one portable screen. Eleven own 
two screens. About half own strip 
film projectors. 

The sound projector is used oftenest. 
The strip film projector is next in 
frequency of use. Eleven small schools 
own wife or tape recorders, but they 
are used in a limited degree. 

The audio-visual program is fi- 
nanced mainly by funds placed in the 
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HOMER POWELL 


Dean of Boys 
Garfield High School 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


regular school budget. Parent-teacher 
clubs and various departments con- 


tribute funds. There also are many 
other miscellaneous methods of fi- 
nancing. 

Each department administers its 


own program, but the principal closely 
watches the administration. 

The principal orders most of the 
materials used. 

Most small schools have no projec- 
tion room. Films are shown in class- 
rooms. Projection equipment is kept 
in the principal's office, while charts, 
flat pictures, models and displays are 
kept in classrooms. 

Essential items of equipment were 
listed in this order by the small 
schools: a sound movie projector, one 
portable screen, a strip film projector, 
two portable screens, and a standard 
slide projector. 


MEDIUM SIZED SCHOOLS 

Twenty-seven schools in this group 
own one strip film projector, while 
25. own one sound movie projector. 
A fairly large number of them own 
two movie projectors, and more 
schools in this group than in the 
group of small schools own a wide 
variety of miscellaneous equipment. 

The sound movie projector is used 
oftenest, with the strip film projector 
a close second. 

The program is financed largely by 
funds placed in the school budget, 
supplemented by fees from students 
and donations from other sources. 

Each department administers its 
own program, but a part-time direc- 
tor takes the place of the principal. 

Materials are ordered mainly by a 
part-time director. The principal dele- 
gates some duties and authority to him. 


Most of the schools in the middle 
group have a projection room. Films 
and slides also are shown in class- 
rooms. A_ special room is provided 
for storing equipment. 

Minimum equipment requirements, 
as listed by the schools, are, in order: 
a sound movie projector, a strip film 
projector, a standard slide projector, 
two portable screens, a wire or tape 
recorder, a 2 by 2 slide projector, and - 
miscellaneous equipment. 


LARGE SCHOOLS 

Large schools own a wider variety 
of equipment. They also own more 
pieces of the same kind of equipment. 
More schools own three movie pro- 
jectors than any other number of pro- 
jectors. Wire recorders and opaque 
projectors are more numerous than in 
smaller schools. 

The sound movie projector is used 
most, as in all other schools. The wire 
recorder is used more than in smaller 
schools. 

The program is financed by funds 
placed in the regular school budget. 

A part-time director administers 
the program in each school. Employ- 
ing a full-time director is a common 
practice in larger schools and in cities. 

The special director does most of 
the ordering of materials. 

Most large schools have special 
projection rooms, but films also are 
shown in classrooms. A special room 
is provided for storing audio-visual 


equipment. 
Minimum requirements as listed 
by the schools, are, in order: a 


sound film projector, a strip film pro- 
jector, a 2 by 2 slide projector, a 
wire or tape recorder, two or more 
portable screens, a standard slide pro- 
jector, an Opaque projector, one port- 
able screen, and a silent film projector. 

The equipment owned by schools 
outside of Indiana is comparable to 
that owned by schools in Indiana. 
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Long famous for quality, Orange Label Discs are today better than ever. For they are 
now made in the same plant, on the same automatic machinery as the Presto Green Label 
professional recording discs used in broadcasting stations. Except for aluminum-base thick- 
ness (for economy to you), Orange Label Discs are identical with Green Label. Minimum 
surface noise, excellent high frequency response and complete freedom from chemical and 
mechanical imperfections are characteristics of all Presto Discs. 





PRESTO Uni- 


versal Master 
Record Player 
Plays all type records 
both microgroove 
(33% rpm and 45 rpm) 
and standard (78rpm). 
A precision machine 
far superior to the or- 
dinary turntable. 


PRESTO Y-3 for professional quality. A portable recorder and play- 
back for both microgroove and standard recordings that measures up to most 
critical professional standards, Handles records up to 17% inches. 


PRESTO K-10 for versatility. A portable 


recorder, record player and public address system 
all in one. Handles both microgroove (33% rpm) 
and standard (78 rpm) —also 45 rpm (optional). MAIL COUPON...for more information 
Widely used for voice training, speech correction, 
language instruction. 


Presto Recording Corporation, P. O. Box 500 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Please send me further information on items checked. 
K-10 Y-3 
Universal Master Record Player 
Presto Orange Label Discs 
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Schools in the nation at large use 
the sound movie projector most. The 
strip film projector is next in fre- 
quency of use. 


The audio-visual program is fi- 
nanced by funds in the regular budget. 
They are supplemented by fees col- 
lected from students and by donations 
from other sources. 





A full-time director usually adminis- 
ters the program. A part-time director 
and faculty comittees were also men- 
tioned several times. 

Materials were ordered by directors, 
committees, principals and others. 

Most schools have special projec- 
tion rooms, although slides and films 
also are shown in classrooms. Equip- 





ment is kept in a special room pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

Minimum requirements, listed in the 
order of the schools’ preferences, are: 
a sound movie projector, a strip film 
projector, an opaque projector, a 2 by 
2 slide projector, a standard slide pro- 
jector, a wire or tape recorder, a port- 
able screen, and two portable screens. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTERS EMBRACE TELEVISION 


LANS for closer cooperation be- 
tween education and the broad- 
casting industry were made at the 13th 
annual School Broadcast Conference 
in Chicago, October 18 to 20. Chief 
among these is a guidebook on how 
to make the best use of radio and 
time education pro- 
grams. It will be prepared jointly by 
commercial broadcasters and educators 
and published by the industry in 1950. 
Attending the conference were ap- 
proximately 1400 
tors, classroom teachers, and commer- 
cial broadcasters. 


television for 


audio-visual direc- 


RADIO INTERNSHIPS RECOMMENDED 

Exchange internships on a regional 
basis were recommended. Under this 
plan, school radio people would spend 
a week in a commercial station to 
acquaint themselves with the produc- 
tion side of radio, and network broad- 
casters would in turn come to the 
get a better idea of the 
educational needs to be served. 

The School Broadcast Conference is 
a service organization acting as a clear- 
inghouse for information on educa- 
tional radio and television programs. 


schools to 


Its director is George Jennings, di- 
rector of the radio council for the 
Chicago public schools and president 
of the Association for Education by 
Radio. : 

Participating in the conference were 
the A.E.R., National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, Association 
of Women Broadcasters, Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Illinois 
Broadcasters Association, and local net- 
works. 

Principal speakers included Harold 
Shane, professor of education at North- 
western University and former super- 
intendent at Winnetka, Ill., and Benja- 
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min Fine, education editor of the New 
York Times. 

Keynoting the conference, Dr. Shane 
warned that “the sociological implica- 
tions of television are more important 
than the educational implications at 
the present time.” 

“Tremendous changes are under way 
in family living,” he said. A survey 
of what happened to people who pur- 
chased sets showed that they listened 
to the radio 62 per cent less, went to 
58 per cent fewer movies, read maga- 
zines one-third less, and read news- 
papers Teenagers 
spend about 2314 hours a week in 
televiewing, which is equivalent to 
seeing a three-hour plus double feature 
every night in the week. 

“But in spite of TV, educational ra- 
dio is only beginning to fulfill its 
promise,” he continued. “It can take 
two direct paths of action: (1) study 
ways to stimulate clearer and more 
critical thinking in children, and (2) 
recognize and look fors ideas often 
omitted from the regular curriculum.” 


one-fourth less. 


FM COVERAGE EXPANDS 

Dr. Fine charged the community 
with chief responsibility for overcom- 
ing the present crisis in education. 
For the 10,000,000 children to be 
added to our population in the next 
10 years, we will need more teachers, 
more equipment and supplies, and 
$10,000,000,000 for school buildings. 
Yet education seems to be a marginal 
luxury, he said. Less than 1% per 
cent of our national inceme today is 
used for education. 

Panel speakers on FM radio in- 
cluded G. E. Watson, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Wis- 
consin; Norman E. Borgerson, assist- 
ant state superintendent in Michigan: 
Vernon L. Nickell, state superintendent 


for Illinois, and Clyde Parker, super- 
intendent, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Wisconsin soon will have eight FM 
outlets in a reasonable listening area 
for all of its schools, Mr. Watson said. 
It boasts the oldest educational radio 
station, WHA. Educational radio is 
under the control of a radio council, 
a nonpartisan group. 


COMPETITION A MISTAKE 

Mr. Borgerson maintained that edu- 
cation makes a mistake when it at- 
tempts to compete with commercial 
radio. To improve quality of offer- 
ings, school people should spend a 
greater amount of time acquainting 
themselves with radio technic. 

State Supt. Nickell said that radio 
can be a means of teaching the use of 
good English and proper speech. Tele- 
vision can further our understanding 
of other peoples by transmitting scenes 
from actual life in other countries. 
He suggested rebroadcasting of pro- 
grams through tape or wire recorder. 

Schools in Cedar Rapids, lowa, have 
a director of radio education, said Mr. 
Parker. Both students and _ teachers 
share in broadcasting and program- 
ming, and the superintendent has 15 
minutes a week for a program of his 
choosing. 

Three public school systems were 
cited for awards: Atlanta, Ga., Sta- 
tion WABE; St. Louis, Station WEW; 
and Houston, Tex., Station KATL. 

There was a tie for “man of the 
year award.” Sharing honors were 
Kenneth G. Bartlett, dean of univer- 
sity college at Syracuse University, and 
Richard B. Hull, director of radio for 
Iowa State College and president of 
the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters. 

The 1950 annual conference will be 
held in Chicago in October. 
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Have you ever actually checked the time it takes to wax, polish, 
scrub or even mop a floor? Regardless of the equipment or 
method employed—it takes time and costs money! 

To make sure it’s not costing too much there is a very simple 
solution. Just use a Clarke Floor Maintainer—the right size for 
your individual floor area and maintenance schedule. A Clarke 
will do every job of floor scrubbing, waxing, polishing, buffing, 
steel wooling, disc sanding and even rug shampooing—do it 
infinitely better, easier and at an amazing speed. 

A Clarke will save you money! And you will reap the added 
advantages of having spotlessly clean, as well as perfectly waxed 
and protected floors. These floors will remain beautiful through 
the years! And because of the Clarke’s thorough action, cleaning 
and waxing is required less often. 

Send the coupon below for more informa- 

tion or a demonstration of the Clarke 
Floor Maintainer—and start saving 
money on floor care now! 














Adjustable handle—available on all 
models. Other Clarke features in- 
clude heavy duty motors, gear cases 
and drive bearings to deliver max- 
imum service with minimum main- 
tenance or replacement needs. 
Improved "finger-tip” action 
safety switch controlled with 
either or both hands—stand- 
ard on all Clarke models 
except P-12. 


CLARKE... PIONEER AND LEADER IN FLOOR 
SANDING, POLISHING, AND MAINTENANCE MACHINES 


SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 


5012 Clay Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 
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Maintenance and Operation 





REPAIR OF 


BUILDINGS 


AND EQUIPMENT 


FRANCIS R. SCHERER 


Superintendent of School Buildinas 
Rochester, N.Y. 


N MANY instances, much improve- 
ment can be made in existing 

school buildings by rehabilitating or 
moderninzing them, thus overcoming 
both obsolescence and deferred main- 
tenance. By no means, however, is 
every old school building a likely ob- 
ject for improvement. 

Remodeling has a way of costing 
more than many of us seem to be able 
to estimate. If the four walls of the 
rooms are load bearing in character 
and the rooms are inadequate in size, 
it may not prove economical to under- 
take remodeling. In many older build- 
ings, however, classrooms are larger 
than those in many newer schools. The 
age of the building is not necessarily 
the criterion for scrapping. Many an 
old building is superior to a new one. 

If the rooms in an old building have 
one or more non-load bearing walls, 
there is an opportunity to enlarge the 
rooms. Fenestration can be rearranged, 
and in some cases the use of directional 
glass block above and/or alongside of 
vision strips is desirable. 

Once the optimum room size has 
been approximated, each condition 
warrants a special study so that the 
school may proceed with the remod- 
eling in a manner that will salvage as 
much of the appointments in the room 
as can reasonably be defended in a 
remodeled job. 


As examples: existing blackboard 
that is not wanted might be removed 


Adapted from an address given at a con- 
ference on school buildings at Ohio State 
University, November 1948. 
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and tackboard substituted in its place. 
The present ceiling might be furred 
and acoustical material applied to 
arrest cracked and loose plaster and to 
improve hearing conditions. Most 
floors in old buildings are strip hard- 
wood or rift sawed Georgia pine. As 
the job nears completion these might 
be resurfaced with a floor sander and 
then sealed. Tests now being carried out 
on a newly developed green chalk- 
board paint indicate that existing slate 
blackboards may be in for a face 


lifting. 


FACILITIES FOR BETTER VISIBILITY 


Improvement for seeing will be one 
of the major items. Unless the build- 
ing is used for night classes, the major 
emphasis will be upon a well studied 
painting program, using materials with 
suitable light reflection characteristics 
and with sufficient durability to stand 
up under school use for a period of 
from six to nine years. Such natural 
lighting must, of course, be supple- 
mented with artificial lighting. If the 
building is used for night classes, this 
artificial lighting will take on an added 
importance. 

Upon the condition and size of the 
feeders and wiring may rest the de- 
Cision as to whether incandescent or 
fluorescent lighting is selected. If new 
wiring must be run, there will be a 
greater freedom of choice. There is no 
unanimity of opinion on the two kinds 
of lighting, either among architects 
or among educators. 

In the rewiring program provision 
should be made for convenience out- 





lets so that visual aids and other ap- 
pliances, such as synchronized clocks, 
may be used. Provision for radio re- 
ception and the installation of a pub- 
lic address system probably will need 
to be considered only in some schools, 
but the possibility that at least an au- 
dio-visual room will be wanted in each 
school should be reckoned with now. 


FACILITIES FOR BETTER HEARING 

Improving facilities for hearing 
merits careful exploration. If the 
teacher is to do her job well there 
must be relative freedom from excess 
noise. The use of acoustical material 
presently appears to be the best way 
of assuring freedom from such dis- 
turbance. Special subject rooms will 
require a special analysis for corrective 
treatment. Acoustical correction ought 
to be carried even beyond the instruc- 
tional rooms, particularly into such 
areas as the auditorium, corridors and 
lunchroom. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


Just what is required of the heating 
and ventilating equipment will depend 
on the standards dictated by any au- 
thority having jurisdiction, or possibly 
by any higher standards that the school 
district itself might have. When me- 
chanical ventilation is indicated on in- 
stallations of appreciable size, either 
the split system with unit ventilators 
or circulated warm air would be a 
solution. Where high pressure steam 
plants exist, conversion to low pressure 
is recommended, primarily in the in- 
terest of safety and of affording the 
custodian more opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the general operation and 
maintenance of the plant. 


PLUMBING 

Usually the plumbing requires a 
more extensive overhauling than other 
mechanical services need. Increased 
water demands usually require larger 
mains. Hot water lines probably are 
scaled and ought to be replaced with 
copper or brass and installed in a man- 
ner permitting continuous circulation. 
The plumbing fixtures, no doubt, will 
have served their usefulness and should 
be replaced with vitreous china. Un- 
less antiquated codes prohibit, the re- 
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J. C. PENNEY CO., Building 
North Kansas City, Mo. 
Kivett and Myers, Kansas City, Architects 
A. D. Jacobson Plibg. and Htg. Co. 


A Kewanee 7L78 Type “C’’, Oil Fired, generates 
1,313,000 Btu to heat 24,500 sq. ft. floor area. 


<70PS FOR HEATING BIG BUILDINGS 


An ability to produce low pressure steam at low cost... 
a design that fits handily into restricted floor area... PLUS the 


extra-dependability of all Kewanee Steel Boilers . . . has made 


KEWANEE Type “C” the outstanding boiler for heating big buildings. 
C-0-R-R-U-G-A-T-E-D Designed with extra height in the firebox for Oil, Gas or Stoker 
CROWN SHEET | 
adds strength and provides firing, Type “C” can be quickly fitted with grates for conversion 


additional heating surface 
over the hottest part of the 
fire. The crown sheet is right- to hand-fired coal. 
side UP and self draining. 


KEWANEE, BOILER CORPORATION 


BOILERMAKERS 80 YEARS | KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Branches in 60 Cities— Eastern District Office: 40 ui 40th Street, New Mv Ahi 18 


Division of AMERICAN | 


AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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quired number of plumbing fixtures in 
the remodeled structure will likely be 
fewer than the number now installed. 


REPAIR OF EQUIPMENT 

The repair and refinishing of equip- 
ment is an ever continuing function 
in all school systems. In normal times 
our own rule was not to repair or re- 
finish if the total cost of such improve- 
ment represented more than half the 
replacement cost. Now we do the job 
regardless of cost because we know that 
we can get furniture restored to serv- 
ice reasonably fast and that the ma- 


terials and workmanship in the reno- 
vated items are at least equal to much 
that is presently obtainable on the 
market. 

The principal equipment item to be 
repaired generally is seats. We find it 
advantageous to put the refinishing of 
these on a time cycle much the same 
as we do the exterior and interior 
painting of buildings. The desire to 
lighten the color of school furniture as 
part of the present-day program for 


improvement. in seeing necessarily 


speeds up that cycle until all pupils’ 


desks and tables are so refinished. 








Which LOCKER INSTALLATION 
meets your School Plan? 


There’s a big variation in school locker needs—and 
A-S-E has recognized these varying needs with the 
one complete locker line. A-S-E Lockers are built 
in many sizes and with a variety of interior equip- 
ment. From Single Tier installations to modern 
Recessed Single, Double or Multiple Tiers, or con- 
venient Wall Robes, A-S-E can meet your plan and 


budget needs exactly. And, every locker is made to last for 


the life of your building! 


On Every Count, your outstanding source is A-S-E. 
Write for illustrated School Locker Catalog. 


New A-S-E Desk and Table Line is ideal for school use... 













A wide range of Desk models 
and Table sizes gives you a 
selection of beautifully 
designed equipment—built 
for years of durable service. 
Full information on request. 





ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


102 KENSINGTON AVE. 


* AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Leaders in the design and manufacture of: 


Stee! Desks and Tables 
Filing Cabinets 





Counter Sections Cc 
Storage Cabinets 


Blue Print Plan Files Utility Racks 
Wardrobe Cabinets Key Cabinets 
bination Cabi Lockers 

Janitor's Cabinets DS Files 
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When the volume of work is such 
that at least one man can be kept gain- 
fully employed full time, the situa- 
tion would warrant the establishment 
of a central shop into which the fur- 
niture might be taken and _ recondi- 
tioned. Other types of instructional 
furniture, particularly the chairs, tables 
and cabinets, might properly be sent to 
the same shop for repair and refinish- 
ing. 

The larger school systems usually 
maintain a mechanical shop fitted with 
machine tools and welding equipment 
so that at least the minor repairs to 
shop and building equipment can be 
made with economy and dispatch. The 
larger items might well be sent into 
such commercial shops as are readily 
available for that type of work. The 
more intricate equipment in many in- 
stances might better be returned to the 
manufacturer for repair. 


Washing Rubber Mats 


In washing rubber mats, the custo- 
dian should use plenty of clean water 
and an untreated mop. Rinse with 
lukewarm water. Repeat the process 
over and over until the mat is clean. 
Remember that soaps, fats and greases 
harm rubber. Don't forget to clean 
the bottom of the mat as well as the 
top. A good way is to lay the mat 
on a concrete floor in a basement and 
wash it there. 

Link mats, if not too large, can be 
rolled and placed on their sides to 
dry. Solid mats must not be rolled 
but can be leaned against a wall for 
drying. If the mat is large, be sure 
to use two men ¢to turn it ofr it may 
crack. 

The cleaner used on the floor can 
injure the rubber so be sure the floor 
is dry before relaying the mat. 


Climbing Ivy Problem 

My experience is that climbing 
vines inevitably damage the walls of the 
buildings to which they are attached. 
This damage is caused primarily by 
the moisture that gathers behind the 
vines. Further damage is sometimes 
done by the entrance of roots and 
tentacles into the mortar joints. The 
school should be interested in this dam- 
age factor. The chances are that sel- 
dom, if ever, is anything done about 
it—probably because we have the tra- 
dition of the “ivy-covered walls” of 
institutions of learning—A. F. GAL- 
LISTEL, director of physical plant plan- 


ning, University of Wisconsin. 
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you can BE SURE.. iF is 


Westinghouse 


makes visual cripples 






Why is this hard to read? 


The circle tells its own story of a common classroom 
problem. But shadows are only one of many class- 
room lighting problems. 

Since each classroom lighting situation is different, 
Westinghouse recommends you take these steps be- 
fore you select any equipment: 

e Analyze the importance of your lighting needs. 
¢ Carefully choose the best equipment for your needs. 


e Insist on an engineered plan to fit your needs. 


This complete story—a customer’s approach to class- 


Westinghouse 


PLANNED 
LIGHTING. 


PAYS 
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room lighting problems and their various solutions 
is in the “ABC Plan for School Lighting”, B-4556. 
Whether you plan lighting—buy lighting—or install 
lighting, this book should be on your desk. Ask any 
Westinghouse representative or write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P,O, Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-04251 








_ The School Cafeteria 


MARYLAND'S VARIATIONS 





KEY TO FLOOR PLAN OF 


Two views of the kitchen at Landover Hills School. 


KITCHEN AND MULTIPURPOSE ROOM HREE of Maryland’s new elemen- 


tary schools have been so planned 


1. Trays 11. Cook's table with sink and 20. Garbage can washer that double use can be made of sev- 

2. Hot food server pot rack 21. Dietitian's desk space : ij 

3. Counter 12. Work table 22. Closed-in dish storage eral rooms, according to Gertrude N. 

4. Bottled milk cooler 13. Slicer—grinder 23. Clean dish table ' re crate ¢ ory] 

5. Ice cream cabinet 14. Auxiliary work table on 24. Four-compartment sink Bowie, Maryland State =SUPCEVISOS of 

6. Counter casters 25. Heating element the school lunch program. 

7. Cashier and silver 15. 45 cubic foot refrigerator 26. Soiled dish table tT ; A co) m 

8. Glass shelves 16. Mixer 27. Pass window and door in the Landover Hills school the 

= a yal = Sewaie sink - werwe step preparation area is closed off from the 

. Ranges an . Peeler 9. Lockers —- ‘ 
ventilating hood 19. Janitor's sink 30. Drinking fountain dining area so that the latter may also 


PAUL H. KEA ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
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be used for other activities. 
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ON A LUNCHROOM PLAII 
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AREA LIGHTING AUDITORIUM: GYMNASIUM QELOW 








KITCHEN § MULTI - PURPOSE ROOM 
LANDOVER HILLS SCHOOL 
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Yood Food ( for Pleased Guests 






Variety ... completeness ... distinction... 
are keynotes of the Sexton line of paper 
coods. Everything is styled to your needs. 
Napery deluxe for your most elegant service. 
Practicality supreme in bags, containers, 
and purely utilitarian items. Depend upon 
Sexton for prompt delivery from this large 


and varied stock. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., 1949 





Colesville School at Silver Spring 
has no dining room; the pupils eat in 
their classrooms in as homelike an 
atmosphere as can be created. 

The third school, Taneytown, uses 
its general purpose room as a dining 
room, as well as for many activities. 


LANDOVER HILLS 

The new Landover Hills Elementary 
School houses about 400 children. 

All serving areas are inside the 
kitchen and are closed off from the 
dining area until meals are served. 
This makes it possible to keep food 
odors from the remainder of the build- 
ing and also makes use of the dining 
room for activities more feasible. 

Skylights are used in the preparation 
area for ventilation and lighting. There 
also is a skylight in the storeroom, be- 
cause it was impossible to put win- 
dows in the room. 

The screened garbage disposal area 
is sanitary and easily accessible from 
the kitchen. Trucks can back up to 
the loading platform, a fact that has 
facilitated delivery service. The stor- 
age room is near the loading platform. 


COLESVILLE 

Sometimes a dining room cannot be 
included in the plans for a school be- 
cause the district cannot afford to build 
such a room or because the size of the 
school does not justify the addition. 

The Colesville School has six class- 
rooms and an enrollment of 240. Be- 
cause the pupils eat lunch in their 
classrooms, the entire building is 
screened. 

The kitchen is well arranged and 
completely equipped. Cabinets provide 
for all the storage needs of a small 
school in a minimum of space; a cabi- 
net even conceals the electric water 
heater. 

The room may seem large for a 
school this size, but a kitchen is worth- 
less if it is too small to accommodate 
the minimum equipment required for 
sanitary dishwashing, for adequate re- 
frigeration, and for food preparation 
that will meet good health standards. 


TANEYTOWN 

The new elementary school at 
Taneytown illustrates the way in which 
a general purpose room can serve as 
a dining room in addition to being 
used for other purposes. The kitchen, 
which can be closed off completely, is 
fully equipped for serving the approxi- 
mately 250 children enrolled in the 
school. Easy access to the dining areas 
is provided from the eight classrooms. 
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Arrangement of Colesville School kitchen (top 
of page). Sweely, Heap and Gauger were 
the architects. Taneytown kitchen layout (im- 
mediately above), from plans by Johannes 
and Murray, architects of Silver Springs, Md. 











ONLY GARLAND... 


HAS FRONT FIRED HOT TOPS- 





the feature that gives you 
far more flexible control 
of cooking top heat! 





i! i! i} “_#@ 
——— 


“Sain ne 


Heavy Duty Ranges...and...Restaurant Ranges Too! 


Not two, not four, but seven Front Fired burners Front Fired multi-jet burners with 





provide unmatched flexibility of heat control. 


Garland Front Fired Burners give flexibility over 
a greater area of the cooking top than other 
burners. You get high heats at the front of the 
cooking top with receding heats toward the rear. 
Many heats for many jobs on the same top at 
the same time—from the same burners. And be- 


ceramics heat each top section. 





cause every burner is individually controlled you 
can vary your heat from side to side too. 


Kitchen operators everywhere place Garland 
first; proof that. your choice of Garland is the 
right choice! Leading dealers from coast to coast 
handle Garland. Buy from the one nearest you. 





All Garland units are available in stainless steel and equipped for use with manufactured, natural or L-P gases. 


GARLAN D' 10002 


FOR ALL 
COMMERCIAL COOKING 
Heavy Duty Ranges « Restaurant Ranges « Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers * 
Roasting Ovens ¢ Griddles * Counter Griddles 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


*REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Toasters 
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“The boss bought one of those new 
HILD Floor Machines with all the special 
attachments. I can use it to scrub, wax, 
polish, buff, sand, steel-wool or grind any 
floor in the place. 

“What I really like about the machine 
is the time it saves. Now I can get around 
to do ALL the jobs that need doing. It’s 
easy because the machine moves so fast. 
And then, too, the brush attachment for 
scrubbing makes a big difference. They call 
it a Shower-feed Brush. It showers an even 
spray of soap solution onto the floor 
beneath the entire area of the brush. This 
provides a larger area of suds action... 
instantly. And this speeds up the scrub- 
bing job. 

“And the machine is so easy to operate 
that you don’t get half as tired. That's 
because the HILD Machine is self-pro- 
pelled and action-balanced. 

“But it’s not only that the job is easier. 
It’s a real satisfaction to do a job well. And 
this machine does just that. Yessir! I’m 
sold on HILD. And I’m sold on my job 
now, too.” 


Write today for 
FREE circular. 


HILD FLOOR 


Machine Co. 


Dept. SC-12 
740 W. Washington Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 











NEWS IN REVIEW 





Law Provides for Loans 
for Preparing Building Plans 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Public bodies 
controlling tax supported schools and 
colleges are eligible for interest-free 
loans to prepare advance architectural 
and engineering plans for building 
projects under a new law signed by 
President Fruman last month. 

The legislation authorizes a nonfed- 
eral public works planning program for 
two years. The General Services Ad- 
ministration, which will administer the 
plan, received $25,000,000 to begin im- 
mediately the work of drawing blue- 
prints. 

Applications for loans should be 
made to General Services Administra- 
tion regional offices. 

Purpose of the law is to assure a 
reserve shelf of planned public works 
in case an economic depression requires 
government pump-priming. For the 
time being, however, “the making of 
loans does not in any way commit Con- 
gress to undertake the construction of 
the public works planned with federal 
funds.” 

“Loans made under this act to any 
public agency must be repaid without 
interest if and when the construction 
of the public works is started,” the law 
authorizing the planning program says. 


Washington 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The US. 
Department of Justice filed a brief 
with the Supreme Court attacking the 
50 year old doctrine of “equal but 
separate” treatment of Negroes in 
state supported schools and colleges. 
The department says that separate 
facilities can never be equal. . . . The 
World Organization for the Teaching 
Profession now includes teacher or- 
ganizations from 24 nations, represent- 
ing 2,000,000 classroom teachers. Lat- 
est admitted to membership are India, 
Egypt, Finland, Burma and the Philip- 
pines. 

Creation of a National Board of 
Education, independent of any gov- 
ernment agency, is “among the first 
crucial needs in education today,” says 
the Council of Chief State School Of- 

_ ficers. Bricks from the White 
| House (also pieces of molding and 
bannisters) will become available to 


“No loan will be made for any in- 
dividual project unless it conforms to 
an over-all state, local or regional plan 
approved by state, local or regional 
authority.” 


Superintendents Lukewarm 
Toward Adult Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Less than 
half of 2500 school superintendents re- 
cently sampled believe that their pub- 
lic school systerns should provide free 
adult education. 

Ten per cent of the superintendents 
said flatly that the education of adults 
should not be the responsibility of the 
public schools at all. The remainder 
held in-between views—some saying 
that the school should provide only its 
plant and facilities; others, that the 
school should bear part of the cost. 

The study, summarized by the US. 
Office of Education, also showed that a 
higher percentage of schoolmen in large 
communities favor free adult education 
than do superintendents in small com- 
munities. 

Types of adult courses most frequent- 
ly favored on a free basis are literacy 
instruction, Americanization, vocational 
and educational guidance services, new 
voter preparation programs, high school 
subjects, and child study. 


at a Glance 


colleges and universities as mementos. 
The Executive Mansion is being re- 
modeled and some officials seem to 
think that school museums would like 
to have “authentic souvenirs” from 
the old White House. . . . Using a 
portion of the overseas teachers’ re- 
lief fund, the N.E.A. will bring to 
this country 40 teachers from war 
devastated countries during the next 
12 months. 

Because the federal government will 
engage in large-scale buying of sur- 
plus foods next year to keep up farm 
prices, school lunch programs will have 
abundant free supplies of canned 
peaches, cheese, dried eggs, powdered 
milk, concentrated orange juice, apple- 
sauce and honey. . . . The US. Office 
of Education will release next month 
four readers for adults of low literacy 
level, prepared after three years of 
experimentation. 
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HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS AND BLEACHERS 








THREE GYMS IN ONE! For large or small, new or old gymnasiums, 
the HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS and HORN FOLDING PAR- 
TITIONS will utilize every inch of valuable gym space! A Horn 


installation is "tailored" to meet your requirements. 


crane a cane <mammamncc 


A WORD ABOUT HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS. Horn Bleachers 
are engineered to provide roomy seating comfort, smooth and 
dependable operation, and permit the use of "all working space’. 


RRR at cream 


CHECK YOUR SPACE REQUIREMENTS 




















| | FLOOR SPACE 

ROWS | l **HEIGHT 

| IN USE | *CLOSED 

3 | 4Ft. 9 In. 1 Ft. 8% In. | 3 Ft 0 In. 
4 6 Ft. 7 In. 2Ft. 0% In. 3 Ft. 9 In. 

| 5 8 Ft. 5 In. 2 Ft. 3% In. 4 Ft. 6 In. 
6 10 Ft. 3 In. 2 Ft. 6% In. § Ft. 3 In. 
7 43.6. | in. | 2 Ft. 10% In. 6 Ft. 0 In. 
8 13 Ft. 11 In. |} 3 Ft. 1% In. 6 Ft. 9 In. 
9 15 Bt. 9 In. | 3Fe §& 1% 7 Ft. 6 In 
10 lc oem © oe 3 Ft. 8% In. 8 Ft. 3 In. 
11 19 Ft. 5 In. |} 3 Ft. 11% In. 9 Ft. O In. 
12 21 Ft. 3 In. 4Ft. 3% In. 9 Ft. 9 In. 
13 23 Bt. 1I1n. | 4Ft. 6% In. 10 Ft. 6 In 
14 24 Ft. 11 In. | 4Ft. 9% In. 11 Ft. 3 In 
15 26 Ft. 9 In | 5 Ft. 1% In. 12 Ft. 0 In 
16 28 Ht. 7 In. |} 5 Ft. 4% In. 12 Ft. 9 In 
17 | 30Ft. 5 In. 5 Ft. 8 In. 13 Ft. 6 In 
18 32 Ft. 3 In. 5 Ft. 11% In. 14 Ft. 3 In. 
19 34 Ft. 1 In. 6 Ft. 2% In. 15 Ft. 0 In. 
20 35 Ft. 11 In. | 6 Ft. 6% In. 15 Ft. 9 In. 

* : Dimension includes 4% in. space between top seat and wall. 
** Height in open position same as closed. For Bleachers higher 
than 20 Rows write for complete details and dimensions. 
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WRITE FOR THE HORN THREE IN ONE PLAN! Let your Gym work in 
double harness. There are Horn Representatives from coast to coast. Get 
the Facts about HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS AND PARTITIONS. 


HORN BROTHERS CO. 


Qiviacon of Horn Pudustred 


eee i OS A ee ee 
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HORN BROS. REPRESENTATIVES 


ALABAMA......... 


ARIZONA.... 
ARKANSAS........ 
CALIFORNIA... 


BURTON BROTHERS, INC. 
Mobile = Alabama 

JOHN R. MOFFITT COMPANY 
Montgomery, Alaba 

-BAK TRANS WOOLSEY 
Phoenix, Arizo 

ee WiTHROW COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL” PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Los Angeles 13, California 
FRED E. TURNER Sal 
San Francisco 3, 


Ca 
- COLORADO BUILDERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


COLORADO 
Denver 2, Colo 
FLORIDA.. . GEORGE J. HAAS “COMPANY 
"Miami 32, aah bie 
St. oe 
NEWTON SC ool "EQUIPMENT co. 
Jacksonville 
GEORGIA. ° INDUSTRIAL. EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georg 
ILLINOIS . «HAROLD A, SChWEIG & COMPANY 
Chicago 3, Illino 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Ps ht ese caernes HORN BROTHERS CO. 
Home _ Office 
Fort Dodge. lowa 
KANSAS. «CLAUDE Coo 
Kansas Boos aa Kansas 
KENTUCKY........4H. K. EVES 
A Nantutie 
LOUISIANA .- OLE K. OLSEN COMPANY 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 
MARYLAND.. . EDWARD RASCH 
pele tt 12, Ma 
MICHIGAN.... ILDING Aécessonies COMPANY 
“Botcit 26, Michig 
MINNESOTA....... HAUENSTEIN & BURMEISTER, Inc, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
MISSISSIPPE.....26 THE FRED THRASHER COMPANY 
Jackson 103, Mississippi 
MISSOUR!....-ccce THE JOHN W. VOGLER CO., INC. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
MONTANA.... . ARCHIE W. ADAMS 
utte, Montana 
NEBRASKA........ BECHTOLD anti COMPANY 
Lincoln, Ne 
NEW MEXICO......GENERAL ENGINEERING, Inc, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
NEW YORK........AUSTIN F. LOUCKS JR. & COMPANY 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


OHIO Tererr ts co 


Albany 3, New York 
JAMES M. HAWKINS COMPANY 
ae New York 

MALCOLM MacGREGOR 


Rochester 9, New York 

A. P. MADDEN 

Syracuse, New York 

. KUESTER BROTHERS 7 eat 

pe An 2, North Caroli 

oIT CONSTRUCTION "PRODUCTS 
° 


see ll i 
R. ILSON 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
CONDIT CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
Dayton, Ohio 
page J. HAASE 


Toledo 2, Ohio 
. BISSELL gt ta "Darth COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA..... 

*Okiahoma Ci Oklahom 

BISSELL rab DERS SUPPLY COMPANY 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
OREGON.......--+-5 Ww. H. CRESS COMPANY 

Portiand 4, Oregon 
PENNSYLVANIA..... S. F. RARIG 


RHODE ISLAND... 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
TENNESSEE....... 


TEXAS... ccce 


UTA. cc ccccccsce 
VERMONT........+ 


WASHINGTON...... 


WEST VIRGINIA... 


WISCONSIN.......-- 
ONTARIO, CANADA.. 


a Pennsylvania 
MES R. PITCAIRN 

Piteburgh 22, Pennsylvania 

JAMES A. CLANCY & aoere nee’ 


Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvan 


pba > wopD ENGINEERING ‘COMPANY 
rovidence, Is 
BUILDERS SupPLY COMPANY 
Sioux Falls, South Da 
-EUSTIS LANCASTER ASSOCIATES 
City, T nd 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
TRI-STATE IRON WORKS 
Memphis 1, Tennessee 
JOHN W. McDOUGALL COMPANY, INC, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
K. McLA abi COMPANY 





"Dallas 1, 


NEFF-BUCKNER- -HOLT, INC. 

aso 

& 8 PENUEACTURING co. 
10, Tex 

c. kiney 


aA 














COMPANY, INC. 


NY 
ING COMPANY 
nia 


Canada 
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“the 
best seat 












Why are more Church Seats 
installed in school buildings than any 


other toilet seat? 


Because school maintenance 
engineers, administrative officers and 
school boards know the first cost of 

a Church Seat is the last cost. 


They never need replacing. 


Church Mol-Tex seats, in black or 
white, in sizes and shapes to 
fit all bowls, available at better 


plumbing stores. 


No. 9500 
Church Mol-Tex Seat 


C. F. CHURCH MEG. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MaASss. 
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| F. R. Scherer Takes Office 
| as A.S.B.O. President 


| ROcHESTER, N.Y. — Francis R. 
Scherer takes office January | as presi- 
dent of the Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials. He has been superintend- 
ent of school buildings for the Rochester 

| Board of Education since 1933. He is 





F. R. Scherer 


in charge of the design, construction, 
operation and maintenance of the physi- 
cal plant. 

Mr. Scherer will preside at the 36th 
annual convention of the A.S.B.O. in 
Chicago, Sept. 25 to 28, 1950. 

The new president was a practicing 
architect and engineer before he joined 
the administrative staff of the Rochester 
schools. He is a veteran of both world 
wars and is now active in the reserve 
corps as a colonel of ordnance. 

He is a former president of the Na- 
tional Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion and of the National Advis- 
ory Council on School Building 
Problems. He is currently a mem- 
ber of the committee on educational 
buildings and equipment, Ameri- 
can Council on Education. He also is 
chairman of the committee on. safety 
to life, National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 

The A.S.B.O. is sponsoring a series 
of research studies in plant maintenance 
and management. The executive com- 
mittee will report at the Chicago meet- 
ing on a proposal for engaging the serv- 
ices of a paid executive secretary. 


Congress Studies 


_ Federal College Scholarships 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Congress is 
beginning to study seriously the ques- 
tion of federal scholarships for college 
students. 

Several members of the Senate educa- 
tion and labor committee have asked 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress to sum up exist- 


| ing proposals for federal help to stu- 


dents. The list of proposals, prepared 
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For Economy Minded Audio-Visual Budgets! 
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A NEW AMPRO 
LIGHTWEIGHT, PORTABLE 
16mm SOUND PROJECTOR 


Designed for 
A.C. or D.C. 
Operation 






THE AMPRO 
Oy — i ONLY 
De Ck ' 
4, CHR “a — S “Complete, including 
— ~ : a y i, @ jack for microphone 
Ni 592 \. ~ ; and phonograph. 
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ANOTHER TOP QUALITY VISUAL AID 
AT A SHARPLY REDUCED PRICE! 





TRULY PORTABLE, BOTH SOUND AND 
SILENT SPEEDS...AN IDEAL QUALITY 
PROJECTOR FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Actual lift-up weight—only 20 Ibs! This new “Stylist” 
projector gives you full Ampro precision quality ... yet the 
projector and amplifier unit alone weighs only 20 Ibs. A 
young girl can easily lift it up to place on stand or table. Lift- 
off case with speaker and accessories weighs less than 9 lbs! 


Amazingly compact and portable—readily moved from 
room to room for use by large or small groups. Quick and easy 
to set-up... just lift off case, snap permanently attached reel 
arms in place and the new low cost “Stylist” is ready to thread. 


Amprosiide Dual 
Purpose Projector 
Model “’30-D”’ 





Centralized control panel makes operation remarkably simple. This Ampro double-duty projector handles both slides 

° ° F : and filmstrips—and costs little more than a single 
Ampro quality features include: standard time-tested purpose projector! Now available at a new low price, 
Ampro sound head, fast automatic re-wind, triple claw film this Amproslide Model ‘‘30-D"’ has been especially de- 
movement, new, slide-out removable film gate, coated super signed fer dual purpose operation. 1 converts Instantly 
9.inch F 1.61 1000 tt 1 d aay from slide to filmstrip use... with complete utilization 
; “inc © Jens, watt lamp ...and many other Ampro of light for each purpose. It is the perfect ‘‘2-in-1"’ 
‘extras” that mean smooth, trouble-free performance year classroom projector. Write for details today, sure! 


after year. Ask your dealer for a demonstration of this great 
new low cost Ampro “Stylist”. . . today! 









Write for FREE Brochure giving full details and 
specifications on this budget-priced audio-visual 
aid ... the great new Ampro “Stylist.” Send 10c 
for informative audio-visual booklet, “A New Tool 
for Teaching.” 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2863 N. WESTERN AVENUE + CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


A General Precision 
Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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by Charles Quattelbaum, education ex- 
pert for the Library, will be published 
next month as a Senate document under 
the title, “Federal Scholarship and Fel- 
lowship Programs and Other Govern- 
ment Aids to Students.” 

One section of the document will 
deal with state scholarship plans and 
another with foreign experiences in this 
field. 

John Dale Russell, director of the 
Division of Higher Education of the 
Office of Education, has announced that 





the Bureau of the Budget has approved 
a trial questionnaire to determine the 
number of scholarships and fellowships 
available at colleges and universities. 
The directory probably will be pub- 
lished toward the end of 1950. 


Houston Bans 
Civics Textbook 

HOUSTON, TEX. The Houston 
Board of Education has banned the high 
school civics textbook “American Gov- 
ernment” allegedly because its 1947 edi- 





L es matwetenance 


NEW GUTH SLIMLINE TRUCOLITE* 


This new Guth Luminaire, precision-planned to 
make the most of the new 8-foot Slimline fluorescent 
lamps, opens a new era in school lighting: 


Faster learning ... improved efficiency makes higher 
lighting levels than ever before economically practical. 


Thess maintenance... Instant start at the flick of the switch. 





Fewer and easier lamp replacements. Far lower upkeep. 










Before you specify any type of 
school lighting be sure to investigate 

the many advantages of the Guth Slimline 
Trucolite...write for Bulletin 852-N today. 


LIGHTING 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY / ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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tion contains a paragraph saying that 
the United States has “strong socialistic 
and even communistic trends.” 

The book, written by Frank 
Magruder of Oregon State College, 
contains this passage: 

“The United States is called a capital- 
istic country, but it does not have pure 
capitalism. It has capitalism subject 
to increasing government control as our 
manner of living becomes more com- 
plex. The country is capitalistic with 
strong socialistic and even communistic 
trends. The postal system, power proj- 
ects, and progressive taxes are bits of 
socialism, and public free education and 
old-age assistance are examples of com- 
munism to each according to his 
need.” 

Ewing Werlein, the board member 
who requested the ban, said, “When he 
{a child} reads about the post office, 
free education, and such things, he'll 
think they're good and he might think 
socialism and communism are good.” 

Only one member of the board, Mrs. 
Olon Rogers, voted against the ban. She 
said her vote did not mean she approved 
the paragraph but that she thought the 
board should at least read the rest of 
the chapter before taking action to 
throw the book out of the schools. 

Houston’s senior high school students 
will have to go on studying the book, 
at least temporarily, because no other 
texts are available. This year's classes 
already have studied the portion de- 
clared objectionable, Mr. Werlein said. 


Oscar Ewing Says Federal Aid 
Doesn’t Mean Federal Control 

NEw YORK. — Arguments against 
federal aid to education on the ground 
that it might lead to federal control of 
education were called “pure poppy- 
cock” by Oscar R. Ewing, federal secur- 
ity administrator, when he spoke at 
the seventh annual forum of Christ 
Church, Methodist, here in October. 

Control of education is reserved by 
the Constitution to state and local au- 
thorities, Mr. Ewing said. “It would 
take a constitutional amendment for 
Congress to control education — and 
such an amendment would have to be 
ratified by three-fourths of all the 
states.” 

He added that “every bill” dealing 
with such aid in the 81st Congress car- 
ried “explicit and comprehensive pro- 
hibition of any and every form of fed- 
eral control, either direct or indirect, 
over education.” 
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7§ gives them what their parents have a right to expect—the 
HE HELPED BY RANE same sanitation in school that they have at home. Crane 
lavatories, fountains, showers, urinals, closets—a// are 
SCHOOL PL UMBING designed to safeguard student health. 
® Most schools have their Andys .. . the underprivileged You'll find Crane School ftxtures ins sae and style for 
... the children from humble homes “back of the tracks.” all age groups—Crane supplies everything in school 
They have, too, the youngsters from well-to-do homes. 
In school they’re a// well off—sharing the same school- 
ing and the best in school equipment. 
Here bright, sanitary Crane plumbing helps Andy 
learn the habits of cleanliness that will follow him all 
through life. And his more fortunate friends? Crane 


plumbing. 
Whether you plan a new installation or the moderniz- 
ing of your present facilities, be sure to see the 
complete Crane school line. At your Crane 
Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or local 
Plumbing Contractor’s. 
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CLEAN! Crane urinals flush 
thoroughly at regular intervals. 
Complete dependability proved 
through years of school usage. 








sty 


: . E 
CLEAN! Crane lavatories 
sparkle with the swish of a 
damp cloth. Faucets are Crane 
Dial-ese... easiest touse... 
easiest to maintain. 





CLEAN! Crane drinking fountains are 
sctentifically designed to prevent any pos- 
sible contamination. 


CRANE CoO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES e FITTINGS « PIPE 


CLEAN! Crane wall-mounted closets save 
on clean-up time—make thorough clean- 
ing a certainty. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Hunt Tells Schools Committee 
Chicago Needs 31 Buildings 

CHICAGO. — An aroused public opin- 
ion to help interpret the school build- 
ing situation, “already acute and becom- 
ing more serious each day,” is needed 
in Chicago, according to Herold C. 
Hunt, general superintendent of schools. 

Dr. Hunt discussed the accomplish- 
ments and the needs of the school sys- 
tem at a luncheon sponsored by the 
Citizens Schools Committee of Chicago 
October 8. 


“There are now more than 7500 pu- 
pils on half-day divisions, attending 
school only in the morning or in the 
afternoon,” the Chicago superintendent 
said. “In some schools the entire mem- 
bership from kindergarten through 
eighth grade is on double shift. To 
relieve the existing overcrowding in 
these areas alone would require 150 
new classrooms at an approximate cost 
of $6,500,000. 

“Before these facilities could be con- 
structed (if money and plans were ready 


THE GREATEST SAFETY DEVICE SINCE POWER BRAKES 


ELSTON 


ELECTRIC 








FOR BUSES, 


ELSTON SANDER 


for TRUCKS 
and BUSES 


Finger-tip control. 
Switch on dash 
opens solenoid 
valves in hoppers. 
Rugged, non-clog- 
| ging. Dependable! 
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| WHY AMERICA’S 
LEADING FLEETS 
USE ELSTON SANDERS 


| @ POSITIVE SKID-CONTROL 
| @ FOOL-PROOF, DEPENDABLE 
@ EASY TO INSTALL, SERVICE 

| @ NEW SAFETY FOR DRIVERS 
@ AFFECTS INSURANCE COST 

\ @ SAVES TRUCKS AND TIRES 
\ ELSTON "SAFETY GRIT” 
Non-freezing, free-run- 
fe Safety Grit means 


better traction. In $0-Ilb. 
moisture-proof bags. 


| HIGHWAY SAFETY APPLIANCES, INC. 


i oa MARSHALL AVENUE 


TRACTORS, TRUCKS, 
AND PASSENGER 


CARS... 





1 @ 


MEMBER: NATIONAL 
SAFETY COUNCIL 
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INSTANT TRACTION 
~-+- ON ICY ROADS 


Here is “safety insurance” that 
prevents accidents, costly law-suits. 
Protection for vehicles, drivers, 
passengers—the public! Elston 
Sanders are always ready... on icy 
crossings, curves, grades. Driver- 
controlled switch provides instant 
traction, skid-control! 


USE SKID-MASTERS 
ON PASSENGER CARS 
Protect cars, passen- 
gers—perhaps your 
life! Rugged, de- 
pendable. Traction 
when you need it! 7 





Skid-Master units 
easily installed in 
rear compartment. 
Self-opening grit 
cartridge. Steering 
post switch releases 
grit instantly for 
rear wheel traction. 


DEALERS 

Write for details on Elston 
Sanders for trucks and 
buses, Skid-Masters for 
cars. Address, Dept. 20-12 | 


for buses 


i ass 





ST. PAUL, ie 
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and a start could be made today) just 
as many more new rooms would be 
needed next year and for the next five 
years because the elementary school 
membership is going to increase 50,000 
by 1954 over current 1949 figures. Most 
of these pupils will be from homes in 
the outlying sections of the city and 
will require new classrooms and seats 
to accommodate them... . 

“Assuming that only half of the 
50,000 new pupils will require new 
classrooms in the next five years, it 
means the erection of 625 rooms, the 
equivalent of 31 twenty-room school 
buildings. That cost would be at least 
$50,000,000.” 

Dr. Hunt explained that the number 
of students in the Chicago schools is 
greater than the total population of 
such American cities as St. Paul, Indian- 
apolis, Atlanta, Birmingham and Den- 
ver. “Providing safe, sanitary, equipped 
quarters for all the people of one of 
these cities is comparable to the prob- 
lem of housing our public school pupils 
in Chicago.” 

Chicago's school buildings are getting 
old, the superintendent pointed out; 150 
schools are more than 50 years old. 
Many of these old buildings and their 
school districts could be consolidated 
by the erection of one new building 
near the center of a district and elimi- 
nating two or three of the obsolete and 
nonfireproof buildings. . . . About 17 
new buildings at this time would go 
far toward reducing the number of out- 
moded schoolhouses Chicago is now 
using and would greatly reduce operat- 
ing and maintenance costs.” 

Additional schools for handicapped 
children and for vocational education 
are urgently needed, according to Dr. 
Hunt. Also necessary are additions to 
and rehabilitation of many existing 
school buildings and the replacement. of 
much obsolete equipment. 

In pointing out accomplishments of 
the school system, Dr. Hunt said that 
most of the classes in the Chicago school 
system are now taught by fully qualified, 
regularly assigned teachers—94 per cent 
in the kindergarten-primary grades, 99.1 
per cent in the intermediate and upper 
grades, and 98 per cent in the high 
schools. 

He also reported that class sizes have 
been reduced, a new health program has 
been started, and a technical committee 
has made notable progress in mapping 
a program of intercultural relations for 
the schools. 
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The puppet that taught school 


George, a versatile hand puppet, came to school one day 
with a bright idea. After showing how much he liked orange 
juice, he urged all the children to try some. And that’s how 
the mid-afternoon fruit juice program started at Dryden- 
Freeville Central School in Dryden, New York. The next 
day George returned with a spot on his suit. That was a cue 
for both puppet and children to learn the proper use of paper 
napkins. Under his amusing tutelage the youngsters learned 
many valuable lessons in nutrition and table manners. 


Using basic materials and ideas supplied through General 
Mills ‘Program of Assistance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation,” teachers the country over are constantly devising 
dramatic ways like this to increase their pupils’ interest in 
good eating habits. General Mills has become a kind of 
central exchange for these ideas. If you have devised a simple 
and effective way to encourage your children to improve 
their diets, you can share it with other teachers by writ- 
ing to General Mills. 

If you would like help in setting up nutrition / 
study in your class, within your existing curriculum, 
write to: Education Section, Public Services Dept., 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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IS NUTRITION TRAINING 
REALLY NECESSARY? 


To discover the answer to this question — 

from April ’45 to June ’48—29,475 pupils from 

33 states were surveved by General Mills. 
2 


Actually, more than 3 out of 5 of these children 
were found to be in need of diet improvement. 


Classification of diets by regions 





Southwest 24% 53% 
Centr. Midwest 27% 34% 
Mtn. & Pacific 37% 33% 
Southeast 37% 37% 
Northwest 41% ae 31% 


Upper Midwest 42% 


(EE 30% 
GOOD FAIR POOR 


KEY Cl) ee 
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1. O. Friswold Heads Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — I. O. Fris- 
wold, director of buildings and business 
administration, Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education, was named presi- 
dent of the National Council on School- 
house Construction at its 26th annual 
meeting here October 13 to 15. He 
succeeds J. L. Graham, director of ad- 
ministration and finance for the Florida 
State Department of Education. 

Succeeding Mr. Friswold as vice presi- 
dent is A. M. Proctor, professor of edu- 
cation and director of summer session, 
Duke University, Durham, N.C. 

W. D. McClurkin, professor of school 
administration, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

The new member of the executive 
committee is Arthur E. Chapman, super- 
visor of school buildings, Virginia State 
Board of Education. 

The president was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to study the recent 
A.LA. pronouncement of the architect's 
function in the over-all study of schcol 


ay 
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CONTINENTAL 
Chain Link FENCE 


IS THE ONLY FENCE MADE 
OF STEEL 


KONIK is a patented open 
hearth steel containing copper, 
nickel and chromium—elements 
providing greater strength . . . 
extra resistance to rust and cor- 
rosion. No other fence provides 
such long-lasting protection at 
such low cost per year of fence 
life. Write Continental or call 
our nearest fence representative. 





building problems. With the consent 
of the A.I.A. committee on school build- 
ings, the council committee is to work 
in liaison to explore the proper spheres 
of activities for each organization. 

A report is to be made at the next 
meeting of the council as to whether 
there are basic differences in policy or 
whether there is agreement between the 
organizations as to the proper rdéles of 
the architect and the professional edu- 
cator in school building planning. 


Credit to Owen Webber, Inc. 

The name of Owen Webber, Inc., con- 
sultant on the plans for the new cafe- 
teria building of Lower Merion School 
District, Ardmore, Pa., was inadvert- 
ently omitted when a description of the 
building was published in the October 


portfolio on “Facilities for Feeding.” 


Cost of Attending Summer School 
Probably Deductible on Income Tax 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — A teacher 
probably may deduct from his income 
tax the cost of attending summer school, 
if such attendance is required by state 


OO 94" Os 





e@ Protection Against Vandalism 
e Reduced Fire Risk 

e Increased Property Value 

e Lower Insurance Rates 

e Better Property Appearance 

e Controlled Entrance and Exit 
e Redued Accident Rate 

e Increased Order and System 
e Protected Playground Area 


e Increased Peace-of-mind 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION, Kokomo, Indiana 


CONTINENTAL 
Siaae 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS Of Menviecturer's Wire in mony sizes, 
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KOKOTE, Flome-Sealed, Coppered, Tinned, Annecied, 
shapes, tempers ond Anishes, incivding Gelvenized, Liquor Finished, Bright, leod Cooted. ond special wire. 





ALSO, Coated end Uncoated Stee! Sheets, Neils, 
Continental Chain Link Fence, ead other producta 


law and if satisfactory evidence is pre- 
sented, according to the September 23 
“New Developments,’ a federal tax 
guide report issued by Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Inc. 

The report said, “Even if a teacher 
has an alternative to attending school, 
if it is proved that taking additional 
schooling is the ordinary method pur- 
sued, the deduction may still be allowed 
provided the law requires an alterna- 
tive and leaves it to the teacher's dis- 
cretion to choose. 

“On the authority of IT. 3380, per- 
mitting deduction of traveling expenses 
required by the board of education dur- 
ing sabbatical leave, it would seem that, 
at least where a teacher or administrator 
is paid on a 12 months’ basis, expenses 
incurred in taking courses required by 
the board would be deductible. Also, 
where a teacher's salary runs for less 
than a year and where contracts are 
signed at the end of the school year for 
the following year, expenses of taking 
required courses would be deductible.” 

However, present regulations do not 
allow “deduction of the expenses of 
taking special courses or training or 
the expenses incurred in placing one- 
self in a position to begin rendering 
personal services for compensation,” ac- 
cording to the report. 

Teachers may deduct “dues paid to 
professional societies, the price of sub- 
scriptions for educational journals con- 
nected with the profession, and the ex- 
penses of traveling, meals and lodging 
incurred in attending teachers’ conven- 
tions in this country if they are not 
reimbursed,” the report explained. 

“These expenses are considered as 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses, and records of such expendi- 
tures must be kept to substantiate the 
deductions claimed.” 


Conference Makes Plans 
for Better Driver Education 

JACKSON'S MILL, W.VA. — Repre- 
sentatives from 45 states met here Octo- 
ber 2 to 5 to plan more effective 
methods of organizing, administering 
and teaching automobile driving. 

The conference opposed legislation 
requiring schools to offer driver educa- 
tion. It urged that money to support 
such courses should not be earmarked 
and should come from the same sources 
as the funds provided for support of 
the whole educational program. 

Behind-the-wheel instruction 
recommended as an essential of driver 


was 
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This floor is Armstrong’s Linoleum. Linoleum has long been the 
most widely used resilient flooring material for school buildings. 
Moderate in cost, Armstrong’s Linoleum is a durable floor that provides 
long service and keeps floor maintenance costs at a minimum. The 
cushioning effect of linoleum makes it comfortable to walk on, reduces 
the sound of footsteps. Armstrong's Linoleum is offered in a wide 
choice of colors and designs in six different types—Plain, Jaspé, Mar- 
belle®, Embossed, Spatter, and Straight Line Inlaid. It is available in 
three thicknesses for various service requirements. 

















This floor is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. It is extremely durable 
and easy to clean and has the special advantage of resistance to the 
damaging effects of alkaline moisture always found in concrete floors 
in direct contact with the ground. This means that it can be installed in 
areas where the subfloor is a concrete slab in direct contact with the 
ground. Armstrong's Asphalt Tile is available ina wide selection of 
colors. Laid one at a time, tiles can be arranged in any number of 
original designs. It is amazingly low in cost. Available in two types— 


Standard and Greaseproof—both made in 1%” and 34,4” thicknesses. 
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Send for free booklet. “Which 
Floor for Your Business?’ This 
new 20-page booklet, illustrated 
in full color, gives all the facts 
about Armstrong’s Linoleum and 
Armstrong's Asphalt Tile, Lino- 
tile®, Rubber Tile, and other 
Armstrong’s Resilient Floors. 
Write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 3712 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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training, but representatives from sev- 
eral states reported that their courses 
with classroom instruction only are suc- 
cessful. 

It was agreed that school systems 
should identify the donor of automo- 
biles used with the driver education 
program, but there should be no com- 
mercial advertising on such automobiles. 

Wayne O. Reed, Nebraska state super- 
intendent of schools and chairman of 
the conference, presented a survey of 
nationwide practices in driver prepara- 


tion. He said that 4346 high schools 
in the United States offer courses in 
driver instruction, including both class- 
room work and practice behind the 
wheel. An additional 3000 offer driver 
instruction with classroom work only. 


Manual Suggests Activities 
for Youngsters 

New York. — The New York City 
Board of Education, after years of ex- 
perimentation, has a new 242 
page manual of physical exercises and 


issued 
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Bradleys Have 
No Faucets to Touch 


Bradley Washfountains, used 
for more than a quarter cen- 
tury, provide faucetless foot- 
operated wash fixtures. Not 


only does this eliminate maintenance but means that students need touch 
nothing but the cleansing spray of running water that comes from the cen- 
tral sprayhead. One 54-inch Bradley serves 8 to 10 students simultaneously. 


And, in the new Bradley DUO you now have available for smaller 
washrooms—the same sanitary features—foot-control, running water for 


two persons, self-flushing bowl that prevents col- 
lection of contaminating water in the bowl. 


For further details on Bradley Wash- 
fountains write for Catalog 4701. BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN 
CO., 2207 W. Michi- 
gan Street, 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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activities designed to permit elementary 
grade youngsters to express their “inner 
feelings, angers, sorrows, joys and ten- 
sions.” 

The manual points out that 6 year old 
children are “almost in constant motion 
and cannot be expected to sit quietly 
except for very short periods”; 9 year 
olds “will jump rope or run to the 
point of exhaustion,” and 10 to 12 year 


olds “hate to break away from play for 
any reason.” 
Swinging, hanging, jumping and 


climbing are manifestations of biological 
urges, the manual says, and should be 
emphasized because city children find 
it difficult “to satisfy these urges.” 


University Drops Program 
for One-Room Teachers 
CARBONDALE, ILL.—Southern Illinois 
University is discontinuing a 30 year 
program of training teachers for one- 
room rural schools because of a lack of 
interest in the field. Only two students 
were enrolled in the program last year, 
although at one time hundreds of stu- 
dents were enrolled in it, according to 
Ted R. Ragsdale, director of student 


teaching. 


Architectural Magazine 
Advocates One-Story Schools 

NEw YorRK. — One-story schools are 
feasible everywhere, in large cities as 
well as in small towns, according to the 
October issue of Architectural Forum. 

Even on the most expensive land New 
York City ever contemplated buying 
for a school site, it could save at least 
$100,000 by building a 10 classroom 
one-story school rather than a 10 class- 
room two-story school, the magazine 
said. “If the one-story school buildings 
were kept small, sites of the necessary 
size would be much easier to find than 
the large sites required for the massive 
two and three-story buildings now be- 
ing built.” 

One-story schools, it was explained, 
do not need to be fireproof, although if 
they are properly planned they offer 
“far more real protection to children 
than the massive ‘fireproof’ buildings 
now going up in New York.” They also 
eliminate the need for stairways, stair 
halls, duplicated toilets, and extra exits. 

In addition, the magazine contended, 








Distributed ae a “the small elementary school, of light 
Through £. ADA EV construction intended for 25 to 30 years 
Plumbing ~ “e of use, would meet the changing pat- 
Wholesalers wah “WDE, tern of community need much better 





than the heavy buildings whose physical 
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Floor of MFMA Northern 
Hard Maple in the Jericho, 
Long Island, N. Y. Grade 
School. Architect, Howard 
S. Patterson, New York. 
Photograph, courtesy 
Anemostat Corp. of 
America, New York. 
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NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


Fortunate indeed, if your plans for long- 
needed school construction are maturing 
now, when Northern Hard Maple 
Flooring is once more available in abund- 
ance! Today you can specify this favorite 
school floor material freely, throughout 
your new school from gymnasium to 


cloakrooms. 


Tough, tight-grained, clean, Hard 
Maple, so happily modern in its cheerful 
brightness, so truly resilient, fights the 
scuffs and scampers of generations of 
active feet! How well it meets the highest 
architectural standards for endurance, 
never-splintering smoothness, easy finish- 
ing and low-cost maintenance! How well 
it has earned its nation-wide esteem as 
the finest floor for schools that Nature 
or Science has produced! 


ANOTHER ECONOMY! Without 
sacrifice of wear or strength factors, you 
can specify MFMA Second Grade Maple 
Flooring at a substantial saving. The 
varying shadings allowable in Second 
Grade, by MFMA strict grading regula- 
tions, add beauty and interest. In severest 
service—classrooms, gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums, shops, cafeterias, corridors, of- 
fices—it will endure as long as your 
building. Remember, ‘‘there’s always a 
new floor underneath’? with Northern 
Hard Maple...and resurfacing is so 
simple. 

Ask your architect about MFMA (trade- 
marked) Northern Hard Maple in strips or 
patterned designs. See Sweet's, Section 13 /g /6 
for catalog data. Write us for list of approved 
floor finishing products and information on 


the economical use of Second and Third 
grades of MFMA flooring, for schools. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Room 389—46 Washington Boulevard 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


FLOOR WITH 
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FLOORS 

are the 
"HEART" 
of School 
Sanitation 


... care for them 
with WEST Maintenance Products 


Your floors. like the human heart. are vulnerable to the effects 


of neglect or 


indiflerent treatment. 


























To avoid shortening their 


“life-span” and increasing your sanitation overhead, wisely choose 
West floor products. Special care and treatment with West floor 
maintenance materials prolongs the life and beauty of your floors 
at an absolute minimum cost. 

Write for free samples and literature ! 











Be ZOLEO 
Cleans Cork, Tile, Wood, Linoleum, 
Marble, Terrazzo Floors and painted 
or varnished surfaces. 


Liquid socp with Linseed Oil Base, mixes with cold 
water instantly. Softens dirt, loosens grease and 
grime with fast emulsifying action. 








2. CORO- NOLEUM 
Disinfects and Deodorizes as it 
Cleans all floors except rubber, soft 
mastic, or asphalt base tile. 


Phenol coefficient of 7.5. Kills the germs of many 
communicable diseases in addition to cleansing and 
eliminating the need of soap. 





3. LUSTRECLEAN 
Cleans, Deodorizes and Lightly 
Waxes Wood, Mastic, Linoleum, 
Cement, Terrazzo, Composition Tile, 
Asphalt Tile, Painted and Varnished 
Floors. 


4. KWYKWAX 


Waxes and Finishes all types of 
floors, except Terrazzo. 


Essentially a cleaner but leaves a fine film of wax 
on surface. Deodorizing properties make Lustreclean 
a triple purpose product. Excellent for floors, walls 
and painted surfaces. Removes marks left on floors 
by composition soles and heels of shoes. 





No rubbing or polishing necessary. Dries in 20 min- 
utes (or less) with a high hard lustre, which resists 
traffic wear, protecting floor surface. 








5. LASTINCOTE 

Seals and Preserves wood, cement, 
tile, old linoleum and magnesite 
floors. 


Enters into the pores of floor surface and seals 
them, forming a protective coating which resists 
traffic wear. Provides a varnish-like lustre which 
is not slippery. Excellent for gymnasium floors. Re- 
sists the action of rubber burns, body perspiration, 
strong alkali soaps, etc. 
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PLEASE CLIP TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


42-16 West Street 


WEST DISINFECTING - 
e Upany Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me Free samples and literature of following product numbers: 
10 2. 3. 


Kindly have your trained representative call to orenanmtres, non-obligating demonstration [] 


ant ait — 


Name —- 


Position- 
—gerott * 


Address____ 
" City 
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life span of 50 years will probably far 
outlast their useful life.” 

The publication cited a study made 
by a committee headed by James Mar- 
shall, a member of the New York City 
Board of Education, which pointed out 
that the peak school enrollment occurs 
some 10 to 12 years after a big housing 
development is finished. In another 10 
years, school enrollment in the develop- 
ment probably will be down from one- 
third to one-half. 

“The pitifully inadequate supply of 
taxpayers’ dollars is, in most big US. 
cities, being spent for the wrong kind 
of schools,” the magazine asserted, and 
“today’s average school is an extravagant 
monument to a dead past.” 

In commenting editorially upon the 
magazine article, the New York Times 
said: “It seems to us that the city ad- 
ministration and the board of educa- 
tion have to ask themselves the funda- 
mental question whether, with present 
policy, they are going to be able to meet 
the classroom space emergency year by 
year as it develops, both in the time 
element and in the funds needed. If 
not, then there is no excuse for failing 
to make full use of the expendable, the 
pre-fab, the temporary, or the ‘light 
construction’ school building.” 

The New York Sun said: “There are 
some sections of our city where, if build- 
ings were limited to units of 300 pu- 
pils, it would be necessary to erect a 
school on every other block or so. Ob- 
viously the city could afford no such 
site buying program unless, as was re- 
marked by one member of the board 
of education, we were to fill in the 
Hudson River—and who wants to do 
that?” 


Rural Superintendents 
Report Professional Growth 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — The complete 
professionalization of the county super- 
intendency, principally through pre- 
service and in-service training, was de- 
clared the first step toward important 
progress in rural education at the fourth 
national conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents of Schools 
here October 10 to 12. 

The conference emphasized the neces- 
sity for improvement of educational op- 
portunity for the 48 per cent of Ameri- 
can children who live in farm and vil- 
lage neighborhoods. 

W. A. Early, superintendent at Ar- 
lington, Va., and president of the con- 


| ference, said: “Children must take their 
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POLO ON PERCHERONS? 


Might as well try to teach Office Machine Practice with- 
out the right number and kind of adding-calculators. 
And that, as more and more progressive teachers are 
discovering, means Monroes...6 Monroes to each class: 
5 Educators, | electric model. 

That number assures each pupil sufficient class time 
to really master business mathematics. 

Monroes, too, streamline your teaching job. They’re 
not only the most practical but, also, the easiest ma- 
chines to teach and to learn. The Educator, for example, 
is specifically designed for school work ... offers the all- 
important manual operation that enables each student 
to learn at a speed best suited to individual ability. 






MAIL THIS TODAY 
NO OBLIGATION / 
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For better prepared pupils ... pupils you can be 
proud of ... teach them on the machines they'll use 
in business later. 

Your local Monroe representative will gladly show 
you the Educator today. No obligation, naturally. 











Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


Yes, I’d like to make my teaching job easier. Please have 
your representative call and demonstrate the Educator. 


oe? 
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places in tomorrow's society, not yester- 
day's. It is more important that we have 
people able to adjust to a democratic 
society than it is that they should be 
facile in the use of the three R's. Al- 
most any man can teach himself the lat- 
ter.” 

Academic qualifications of county 
superintendents are increasing, accord- 
ing to Michael S. Kies, superintendent, 
Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, and 
president-elect of the conference. “We 
will see elected superintendents — at 





Printing Sparks 
the basic SU 


‘ wins 


; 





bjects — 


least those elected on a partisan ticket— 
gradually displaced by superintendents 
appointed because of professional quali- 
fications,” he said. 

Better prepared teachers also 
essential to improved rural education, 
the conference decided. A third im- 


are 


portant step is the adaptation of the 
curriculum to the changing needs of 
rural education. 

The rural school executives called for 
continued progress in the reorganiza- 
tion of administrative units. 


The con- 






Printing breathes the life of “learning by doing” into subjects that sud- 
denly no longer are dull. A printing student may set in type the Bill of 
Rights he’s been studying in his History class... another reads the 


printed proof of a story he wrote as 


his English class assignment... a 


third applies to the layout of a school publication the principles taught 
in his art class. Printing correlates the basic subjects, gives them mean- 


ing and makes them live. 


A TF’s Department of Education in many ways can assist school officials 


and architects create Graphic 
cational situations. Its services 


Arts Departments to. meet specific edu- 
range from planning building details to 


making up an entire printing education program. For over 30 years, 
school executives and printing teachers have drawn on its collective 


experience. Please write without obligation. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Department of Education 


si ions 





200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 
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ference was told that within two years 
the number of school districts in Illi- 
nois has decreased from 12,000 to 4000. 

Conference discussion groups advo- 
cated community advisory councils to 
cooperate with the profession in deter- 
mining the education locally needed. 

Among the speakers who stressed the 
necessity for cooperation between the 
educational profession and the public 
in improving the schools was Henry 
Toy Jr., executive director of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The conference opened with a tribute 
to Howard A. Dawson, executive secre- 
tary, Department of Rural Education of 
the N.E.A. 

Officers elected at the conference were 
first vice president Mrs. Marjorie Lein- 
auer, DeKalb County, Illinois; second 
vice president, Sampson Smith, Somer- 
set County, New Jersey, and members 
of the executive committee, J. B. Sulli- 
van, Lincoln County, Ohio, and George 
C. Beery, Franklin County, Ohio. The 
new president, Mr. Kies, was elected 
last spring. 

Next year’s conference will be held 
in Columbus, Ohio, in October. 


Adult Education Conference 
Recommends Action Program 

CLEVELAND. Action needed to 
build and strengthen adult education 
was stressed at the annual conference 
of the N.E.A. Department of Adult Edu- 
cation in Cleveland October 24 to 27. 
Educators from 29 states and Canada 
participated in the conference. 

A nine-point program was recom- 
mended by the conference to the de- 
partment. These recommendations urged 
(1) support and exploration of the 
field of education for older people; (2) 
emphasis on adult education as an in- 
tegral part of the public school pro- 
gram; (3) aid in providing training in 
all areas of informal educational and 
community leadership; (4) promotion 
and development of community coun- 
cils; (5) research in the area of com- 
munity organizations; (6) preparation 
of a handbook on case studies in com- 
munity organization; (7) intensified 
cooperative relationships with the 
UNESCO program; (8) promotion of 
cooperation between social science re- 
search workers and adult educators, and 
(9) research in parent education. 

Mark C. Schinnerer, Cleveland super- 
intendent, listed three problems he said 
should command the attention of adult 
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Here's A Soup Service 


THAT SOLVES EVERY SOUP PROBLEM! 





delicious flavors your customers go for! 


2 Every one of the 12 kinds of Heinz Soups packed in 51-oz. 
tins has been carefully selected. According to a survey these 
12 Heinz Varieties cover approximately 90% of the demand. 


3 Heinz Soups in 51-oz. tins are easy to prepare and are ideal 


for fast, labor-saving service. 


4 Heinz Soups in 51-o0z. tins provide maximum convenience 
and enable you to serve without waste more kinds of soup 
than would otherwise be possible in the same place. 


1 Heinz Soups are made from the world’s choicest ingredi- 
ents, combined with homelike care and skill to produce the 











12 KINDS OF HEINZ SOUPS IN 51- 
OZ. TINS—Cream of Tomato e Bean Soup e 
Split Pea @ Genuine Turtle @ Cream of Green Pea 
Soup e Vegetable without Meat e Vegetable e Beef 
Noodle e Beef with Vegetable e Chicken Noodle e 
Chicken with Rice e Clam Chowder e Also Cream of 
Mushroom Soup in 29-07. tins. 


ASK YOUR HEINZ MAN ABOUT 


@ Write for FREE recipe book, 
“Quality Recipes Using Heinz Con- 
densed Soups.”’ Address Hotel and 
Restaurant Division, H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 























OQMM ¢ 
S802 


YEARS OF 


FINE 








QUALITY, 
* 


HEINZ condensed SOUPS 


Also compare advantages of other quality Heinz products such as Heinz Tomato Juice, Heinz Oven-Baked Beans and Heinz 57 Salad Dressing. 
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educators. He asserted that “we must 
put new vigor into the nation’s family 
life; we must equip men to get, hold 
and enjoy their jobs; we must reach a 
new and higher level of political liter- 
acy, principally through free inquiry 
and free Our democracy 
must either find the solutions or face 
dissolution.” 

Homer Kempfer, specialist for gen- 
eral adult education and post high 
school education for the U.S. Office of 
Education, reported on findings in a 


discussion. 


national survey conducted among school 
superintendents in communities of 2500 
or more. Of the more than 2000 super- 
intendents who replied, he said, nearly 
one-half think that educational activities 
for adults and out-of-school youth should 
be entirely free or free except for a 
nominal registration fee. 

Committees have been appointed by 
the N.E.A. Department of Adult Edu- 
cation and the American Association of 
Adult Education to study the possibility 
of forming one organization in the en- 


Get Great Utility at LOW COST 
with ARNCO 
RECEDING DOOR CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


ELIMINATES 
OVER- 
CROWDING 


EASILY 
INSTALLED 


CUTS 
COSTS 


Arnco Steel Reced- 
ing Door Classroom 
Wardrobes provide 
an efficient, sanitary 
means of housing 
pupils’ clothing 
within the class- 
room. Design based 
on years of experi- 
ence in equipping 
schools with both 
standardized and 
built-to-order metal 
furniture. 








ARNCO Wardrobe standard design is 
based on all-steel construction, includ- 
ing doors, trim, shelving, etc. Doors are 
easily operated by small children. 
ARNCO Wardrobes offer freedom of 
sagging of doors and minimum hard- 
ware maintenance. ARNCO Wardrobes 
can be furnished in any desired com- 
bination of wardrobe and auxiliary cab- 
inets or wardrobe only. 











NON-SAGGING, FINGER-TIP OPERAT- 
ING, PIVOTED SUSPENSION HARDWARE 
is of one-piece construction in solid 
bronze, is fully adjustable and operates 
smoothly on two sets of ball bearings. 
One bearing is placed at lower pivot 
arm and the other where lower pivot 
arm engages door bracket. Neither 
doors nor mechanism will sag due to 
rugged construction. 


Write for literature 


A.R. NELSON CO. inc. 


210 €. 40th St., 


New York 16,N. Y. 
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tire field of adult education in the 


United States. 


Record of 81st Congress 
on Education Bills 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Here is the 
record of the first session of the 81st 
Congress as it affected legislation in 
which educators have an interest. En- 
acted were the following measures: 

1. Requirement that applicants for 
fellowships with the Atomic Energy 
Commission be investigated by the 
F.B.I. 

2. Aid to Chinese students now in 
American universities who find them- 
selves in financial need because of the 
defeat of Nationalist forces in China. 

3. Permanent surplus property pro- 
gram for schools and colleges, author- 
izing donations from military and 
civilian federal agencies. 

4, Advance planning of nonfederal 
public works. 

5. Resolution rejecting the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to create a welfare de- 
partment which was to include the 
Office of Education as one of the sub- 
ordinate units. 

6. Exchange of Finnish students and 
teachers to be financed with balance of 
Finnish World War I debt of $13,400,- 
OOO. 

The Senate passed bills authorizing 
aid to medical education and the health 
professions, creating a National Science 
Foundation, and softening the Veterans 
Administration Instruction 1-A on a 
veteran’s right to choose and change 
courses of study. The House will con- 
sider these three measures at the next 
session of Congress. Also awaiting 
House action are the Senate passed 
Thomas-Taft bill for federal aid to pub- 
lic schools and bills for aid for school 
health services and for public school 
construction. 

In one of the most decisive votes of 
the session, the House broadened the 
social security program to include edu- 
cational workers. The Senate is ex- 
pected to conduct intensive hearings 
next year before agreeing with the 
House vote. 

Carried over for the next session also 
were bills authorizing loans for con- 
struction of college housing, creating 
labor extension services, financing pub- 
lic library demonstrations, and begin- 
ning worldwide sharing of technical 
skill and knowledge with under- 
developed countries, as proposed by 


President Truman’s Point 4 Plan. 
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REDUCE PUBLIC SEATING HAZARDS 
witH NORCOR series UNIT 


ano ALL tne 
FEATURES YOU 
WANT FOR SAFETY - COMFORT - ECONOMY 


STEEL OR WOOD Norcor’s folding Auditorium 


chairs, joined and assembled ready for use, provide 
the extra safety factors and comfort so neces- 
sary to public seating.* Large, correct posture 
seats raise quietly and independently of chair’s 
folding action, allowing easier seating access. 
Front leg stretcher across the backs of the legs 
permit even more room to pass. Entire unit, 
ganged in series of two or three 
chairs, as desired, is exceptionally 
sturdy and well built for hard service 
— Yet, light enough for easy port- 
ability and stacking. Wood unit 
illustrated combines solid hard- 
woods with 5-ply veneer seats 





and backrests. Low in cost— / 
low in maintenance. Write for 
details today. ft 


SCHOOL FURNITURE © FOLDING CHAIRS © TABLES © CARD TABLE SETS 
NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., INC. - GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Candy Vendors 


Send for this 
Seating Line 
. catalog 





Candy i food 


Additional Revenue for Your 
School Without Investment. 





Candy is a healthful food—and can be conveniently avail- 
able to your students with UNIVENDOR Candy Vendors. 
UNIVENDORS will be installed and stocked with the 
finest brand candies, by a UNIVENDOR operator in your 
area... at no cost to your school. There is nothing to 
buy. What’s more . . . the earnings will be shared with 
your school—for use in supporting school activities . . . 
purchasing equipment or as you designate. UNIVEN- 
DORS are fully automatic—offer a wide selection and 


| are available in-a variety of models. For complete details 


please mail coupon below. 
325 GALE 


Q Verne Mfg. Eorfr. AURORA, ILLINOIS 


emer ee eee eee 


Gentlemen: We are interested in knowing more about UNI- 
VENDOR Candy Vendors. Please provide complete details with- 
out obligation. 


YOUR NAME , Fae ms 
TITLE ae RnR 
9/7, 
SCHOOL efi 
—— | 
ADDRESS A Se, a ee EE 








“PETERSON” 


“The Mame to Choose For 
QUALITY FURNITURE 














School boards throughout the country have 
accorded Peterson Quality their preference 
for more than half a century. Relationships 
of long standing have grown from the ad- 
vice of our experts in the solution of what- 
ever problems have arisen on the subject 
of furniture for the laboratory, library, vo- 
cational and home economics departments. 
This service is yours for the asking ... 
without obligation. P 








WRITE FOR 


FREE 


CATALOG 








1226 FULLERTON AVENUE, . CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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YOU CAN’T PERFORM 
WITH HALF AN I\\ 
INSTRUMENT ¢ 


COMPARE ITS INSTRUCTIONAL 
SUPERIORITY Leading educators rec- 


ommend the Magnecorder PT6-JA mag- 
netic tape recorder. Only this instrument 
offers your classrooms the full frequency 
range essential for proper reproduction of 
speech and music. It is the only moderate- 
ly priced magnetic tape recorder that 
meets the high standards of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, reproducing 
sounds from 50 to 15,000 cycles per sec- 
ond (twice the range of other instruments) 
without distortion, flutter, or ‘‘wow.” 

Magnecord broadcast quality pays in 
longer, lower cost, trouble-free operation 
and greater educational aid. 





EASY, ECONOMICAL TO USE 


This two-piece Magnecorder is convenient 
to carry, simple for anyone to operate. It 
uses inexpensive, standard tape that is 
reusable, easy to edit. For student self- 
analysis, replaying radio broadcasts, or 
as an amplifier, the Magnecorder PT6-JA 
would be the most popular, economical 
teaching tool for your school. 


,INC., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 











360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
World's Largest and Oldest Manufacturer of Professional Magnetic Recorders 
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Intelligence Test Devised 
for Handicapped Children 

NEw ORLEANS. — A picture vocab- 
ulary test to examine intelligence of 
children who are verbally or muscularly 
handicapped has been developed by 
psychologists. 

The test was originated by Dr. 
Robert Ammons, assistant professor of 
psychology in Tulane University’s col- 
lege of arts and science, and Helen §S. 
Ammons, a candidate for her doctor’s 
degree in clinical psychology at Tulane. 

Dr. Ammons explained that the test 
is easy to take, simple to give and lasts 
only 10 or 15 minutes, all definite ad- 
vantages over standard vocabulary tests 
which take time, require special train- 
ing for examiners and often frustrate 
examinees. 

The test is composed of 16 plates, 
each with four line drawings, which pic- 
ture a wide variety of subject matter. 
The examinee indicates in some way 
(by speaking, pointing, winking, nod- 
ding or grunting) which of the draw- 
ings best illustrates a given word. Words 
on a card are given until three are 
passed consecutively or failed and un- 
til all 16 have been given. 

The .questions are scaled according 
to the age of the examinee. A child 
would indicate a picture of a head-on 
collision at the word “accident” and an 
adult at the word “negligence.” A child 
would indicate the picture of a child 
in tears as “crying” and an adult as 
“lachrymation.” 

In most cases verbally and muscularly 
handicapped children are unable to ex- 
press themselves. Because of this, other 
vocabulary, tests do not draw a true pic- 
ture of such children’s mental capacities, 
Dr. Ammons explained. His test will 
eliminate the injustice of treating chil- 
dren as moronic or idiotic because of 
these handicaps. 

Several hundred words were pretested 
and 226 were decided upon and were 
given by the Ammonses as part of their 
research last year. Research involved 
480 white children, 120 white adults, 
80 Spanish-American children, and eight 
Negro children. The children were 
representative with respect to sex, age- 
grade placement, and occupation of par- 
ents. Adults were representative with 
respect to age and occupation. 

Test scores are determined by a mas- 
ter “norm key.” Number of passes for 
all cards are totaled and the equivalent 
mental age is read from the list of norms 
which have been based on 589 repre- 
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Movable walls for classrooms 













Here, Modernfold is used to divide the lecture 
room from the laboratory. These accordion-type 
doors are just as effective for other room division 
purposes. They are walls but movable ones! 


Closed, they assure absolute privacy; folded yse Fast-acting. 
against the wall, the entire area is consolidated. + sh ed prea 
oor a Ss quic cly 


Che beautiful, washable fabric covering conceals SOLID DISC STEEL WOOL scour, clean, apply and 


lish wax on all types of floors. 
FLOOR le 


Four long-lasting grades for all jobs. 
Sizes for all machines. 










a sturdy metal frame. Write for full details— 
and ask also how smaller Modernfolds save space 


for all types of interior openings. 











a Brillo Mfg. Co., Dept. N, 60 John St., Brooklyn I, N.Y. | 
NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS Send free folder on low-cost Brillo fee" care. | 
New Castle Indiana : Name : pte el\BR | 
node: aa ia Mla Co. bid: Mente! | Street ait | 
your local telephor A | City & State DEN | 

nes of our Installing [ Wilelas 





RE p v CE the cost of mopping 


class-room, gym, and all your floors 





re — with 
“BIG X”" DUST MOPS  Aimade MOTOR DRIVEN REWINDS 
made in various widths especially for school requirements ‘Rewind, inspect and check your film with a 
MODEL PD-1 smooth running ball bearing motor driven 
“BIG X"—a giant mop that keeps large-area NEUMADE rewind. Easily operated 


(COMPLETE UNIT) 


ASK US ° ‘ aka . 
floors spick and span with a minimum of time AS SHOWN 


variable speed foot control with throw-out 


ipecification consumption. BIG X"' glides smoothly over floor ane me reversing ~_ Slip clutch provides 
X Dust Mops, surfaces; snatches up dust on contact. Husky constant eg tension. Mounted on acid resist: 
Brae eC TORY —wears longer, too. Can be removed from mag panes. 

Wet Mops,and block for washing! Order—and insist on getting Ball Bearing Power Drive rewind end only 
HOLZ-EM Ap- MODEL PD-2 equipped with motor, foot speed control, slip 


licators, finest —~ BIG X" Dust Mops. Your supply jobber has 
of all for apply- them or can get them for you from SINGLE UNIT clutch and throw-out clutch. Use with your 


aon present left hand rewind. 
AMERICAN STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


| Write for new Catalog No. 17—showing complete line of 16mm aids— 
Film Cabinets, Racks, Splicers, Tables, Reels, Cans, etc. 


MEMBERS OF THE NAT. SANITARY SUP. ASSOC INCORPORATED 1908 


| 
CHAS. E. KREBS AND WALTER 0. KREBS | Newmade p 24 re) D U i T S C @) R P. 





2505 SOUTH GREEN ST. CHICAGO 8 


42 5732687 NEW YORK ‘Fa. 
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NEWS... 


sentative testing cases, ranging from 2 
year olds to adults. A normal grade for 
a child of 7 would be 29. The perfect 
score for an adult would be 85, which, 
Dr. Ammons said, would occur in one 
adult out of 200 or 300 cases. 

Because the examination is fun for 
the children, easy and quickly adminis- 
tered, the Tulane psychologists have 
found that it has almost eliminated 
tiredness, boredom, tenseness and frus- 
tration, especially handicapped 
children. In many vocabulary tests these 


with 








children become aware of their past 
failures or are afraid of being laughed 
at. Asa result they become emotionally 
upset, which hinders the examiner in 
getting their true mental capacities. 


$50,000,000 Gift 
Refused by College 

NATCHEZ, Miss. — Jefferson Mili- 
tary College was announced as the re- 
cipient recently of $50,000,000 for its 
endowment fund from George W. Arm- 
strong Sr., provided it agreed to some 


SHELDON 


Complete Planning and Complete Implementation 
is the Secret of Well Equipped Rooms 


Good planning— planning which is in step 
with today's teaching theories—is essen- 
tial. Equally important, however, is the 
production of practical and economical 
physical equipment required to give teach- 
ing theories the opportunity to function. 
In the building and installation of equip- 
ment, the ability of the equipment 
manufacturer to understand and appreci- 
ate what is practical, as well as essential, 





is of prime importance. 


Sheldon's long and varied experience in 
planning, production and installation has 
time and time again proved its practical 
and economical value. When you plan 
with Sheldon and follow-through with 
Sheldon, you too will appreciate the ease 
with which teaching requirements may be 
satisfied. 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 
of Laboratory and Educational Equipment 


2 class Physical Chemistry Table with 
4 student positions. 


EAA Stelter » cowranr 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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“racial superiority” restrictions set by 
the donor. 

The board of trustees refused to ac- 
cept the restrictions of the. gift, where- 


upon the donor withdrew his offer. 
Allen J. Armstrong, son of the donor 
and business manager of the 147 year 
old military prep school, announced he 
would resign as a result of the negative 
vote of the trustees in regard to the 
endowment gift. 

The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews telegraphed congratula- 
tions to the school board of trustees, 
saying in part: 

“You have the profound gratitude of 
the people of our country for refusing 
to prostitute your college and make it 
a propaganda center. Thank God 
American colleges and universities are 
not for sale.” 


Combined Audio-Visual Groups 
Choose New Name 

EVANSTON, ILL. — National Audio- 
Visual Association is the new name of 
the combined National Association of 
Visual Education Dealers and the Allied 
Non-Theatrical Film Association, 
cording to E. E. Carter, president of the 
association. The new name was ap- 
proved by a 70 per cent majority of 
voting members of the associations, 
which were merged early in 1949. 

Mr. Carter explained that the new 
name gives the association a title which 
is more adequately descriptive of the 
enlarged scope of the organization and 
its membership. 

Headquarters of the association will 
continue to be in Evanston, Ill. Don 
White is executive secretary. 


U.S. to Spend $60,000,000,000 
for Veterans’ Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The federal 
government will eventually spend $60,- 
000,000,000 for the education of vet- 
erans, Carl Gray, V.A. administrator, said. 

So far only $8,000,000,000 has been 
spent. 

Administrator Gray also said that the 
education of veterans is assuring for 
the future “a steady stream of veterans’ 
children toward schools and colleges, 
because no veteran who tasted the bene- 
fits of college education or training will 
want his child to be without them.” 

In an over-all look at veterans’ edu- 
cation Mr. Gray added that veterans are 
studying in 66 foreign countries, “bring- 
ing a little bit of America to all the 
world’s far-away places.” 


ac- 
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BUY LOCKERS 


that have built-in 


COMBINATION LOCKS 


» NATIONAL LOCh 


National Lock’s combination, built-in locks are time 
proven in thousands of schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. Why? Because these self-locking locks 
assure complete protection at low cost. They’re at- 
tractive ...dependable...easy to use. They have 
zine plated bolt and box, with bright or dull finished 
chromium plated escutcheon. Dial is black enameled 
with white gradations. They lock automatically. 
Combination is disarranged when door is closed. 
These durable locks dial to three numbers. Offer 
several thousand different dial settings. 

National Lock built-in locks are designed especially 
for lockers having lift bar control. (May be applied 
to existing lockers of this type.) When ordering locks 
in quantities, you will receive a FREE combination 
chart for each lock. A leatherette cover for charts 
is included FREE with orders of 100 or more locks. 


Selected By Leading Locker Manufacturers As 
The Heart of Ameriea’s Finest School Lockers 


No. 68-268 


NOT MASTERKEYED 





No. 68-267 


MASTERKEYED 


It will pay you to investigate thoroughly the locks 


installed in lockers which you consider purchasing. 
Youll find NATIONAL LOCKS on many excellent 
brands. In shackle locks, laboratory and vocational 
equipment locks, too, those by NATIONAL LOCK 
are of the highest quality. Write us about them. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Rockford, Illinois 


Lock Division 
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Provides: 


1. A stable, probe type, Vacuum Tube Voltmeter. 


2. Ahigh impedance electronic Volt-Ohmmeter using 
115 volt, 60 cycle power. 


3. A conventional Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter with self- 
contained power source. 


Ideal for practically all electronic measurements up to 
300 megacycles. Especially designed for AM, FM, and 
Television requirements. Completely independent of 
line voltage variations between 105 and 130 volts. Full 


details in bulletin R-31-B. 


COMPACT TEST EQUIPMENT 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter (Model 697)—Contains care- 
fully selected group of ranges to cover a wide variety of 
electrical measurements. Compact, light weight, and 
low in cost. 

Ohmmeters (Model 689) — Available in two, double 
range instruments... 0-10 and 0-1000 ohms full scale; 
and 0-5000 and 50,000 ohms full scale. Compact, 
rugged and low in cost. 


Write for Bulletin No. E5A describing the full line of 
WESTON Test Equipment . .. Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., 703 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5,N. J. 
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the one source lighting line 
‘in the new ——— catalogue 


A complete range of 
incandescent, fluorescent 

and slimline fixtures cover- 

ing the full commercial and in- 
dustrial fields has been conven- 
iently arranged in Kayline’s new 
catalogue. Advanced design and 
careful engineering make Kayline fix- 
tures the finest, most economical quality 
units on the market today. Kayline’s 
New Catalogue No. 50 will make greater 
profits for you. Mail the coupon below 


Ca today for your copy. 
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‘COMING EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 

24-26. National Council for the Social 
| Studies, Baltimore. 

28-30. Fall meeting, National Association 
of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations, 
Clearwater, Fla. 

28-30. Great Lakes Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 





DECEMBER 


6-10. National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, Biloxi, Miss. 


27-30. American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York City. 


28-30. National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 
JANUARY 


23-27. Southwest Air Conditioning Expo- 
sition of the International Heating and Ven- 
tilating Exposition, Dallas, Tex. 


FEBRUARY 


12-15. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., Denver. 


15-19. American Camping Association, St. 
Louis. 


18-22. National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Kansas City, Mo. 


23-25. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 


25-Mar. 2. American Association of School 
Administrators, annual meeting, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 
27-Mar. 1. N.E.A. Department of Rural 
Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 
MARCH 
18-23. Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, biennial convention, St. Louis. 
APRIL 
14. Pan American Day. 


17-20. National Conference on Higher 
Education, N.E.A. Department of Higher 
Education, Chicago. 


27-29. Midwest Regional Conference on 


| Rural Life and Education, State Teachers 
College, Minot, N.D. 


MAY 
22-24. Fifth National Conference on Citi- 


| zenship, Washington, D.C. 


22-24. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Long Beach, Calif. 
JUNE 


19-22. National Association of Student 
Councils, West High School, Denver. 


JULY 

2-7. National Education Association, St. 
Louis. 

24-Aug. 18. N.E.A. Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership, The American University, 
Washington, D.C. 

30-Aug. 2. National Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 
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nvewal BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years ILLINOIS 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 
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Here in one compact unit, is a Hamilton table that solves many 
problems. It saves space by providing all needed facilities for 
chemistry laboratory work and also doing double-duty as a classroom table for six students. Makes 
separate laboratory and lecture rooms unnecessary. Saves time, floor space and equipment cost. 
This is only one of the hundreds of practical, school-tested Hamilton designs shown in the Hamil- 


ton Catalog No. 211. To make your equipment planning easier, send for your copy today. 












Cee | HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. NS12-49 


Please send a copy of the new HAMILTON Laboratory Equipment Catalog 
No. 211 to: 
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NEWS... 


Mass Illiteracy Brings 
Worldwide Waste and Suffering 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— Shortage of 
educational opportunities ranks with 
lack of food and shelter as a most 


critical need in Europe and Asia, ac- 
cording to Althea K. Hottel, national 
president of the American Association 
of University Women, who recently 
made a tour of the world. 

“Mass illiteracy goes hand in hand 
with starvation and disease in India and 
in the Middle East,” Dr. Hottel said. 





“In Calcutta alone there are 2,000,000 
people sleeping in the streets because 
they have no other shelter. 

“While the theory of compulsory ed- 
ucation has been accepted in govern- 
of 
written into law, it is impossible to pro- 
vide for rudimentary education where 
teachers, textbooks and school buildings 


mental circles most countries and 


are lacking.” 

Even in the more highly developed 
European countries, educational recon- 
struction is hampered by a shortage of 





WHERE DURABILITY “lao 
IS A REQUISITE... 


Water, dirt, wear, 
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and slip resistant 








teachers and of the physical facilities 
needed for schools and colleges, Dr. 
Hottel pointed out. 

“A dearth of technical and scientific 
knowledge is back of the fact that most 
of the farming in the Middle East is 
still done with pre-Biblical instruments. 
One still sees plowing done with a 
stick. 

“There is waste of natural resources. 
This stems from lack of knowledge,” 
Dr. Hottel said. “There must be a de- 
velopment of technical skills before 
land and other natural resources can be 
made to provide for the huge popula- 
tions of the East.” 


Half of Rural Teachers 
in Pennsylvania College Graduates 
HARRISBURG, PA.—Half (50.3 per 
cent) of the 28,007 teachers in rural 
areas in Pennsylvania are college grad- 
uates, according to a report on the pro- 
fessional status of teachers that 
state’s public schools for the school year 
1948-49. 
In first class school districts 54.3 per 
cent of all teachers employed are col- 


in 


lege graduates; in second class school 
districts, 66.5 per cent are college grad- 
uates; in third 
66.4 per cent are college graduates, 
and in fourth class school districts and 


class school districts 


those third class school districts under 
the supervision of the county superin- 
tendent, 50.3 per cent are college grad- 
uates. 

Henry Klonower, director of teacher 
education and certification, commented, 
“The last figure is particularly inter- 
esting for it means that despite all the 
difficulties which the smaller school dis- 
tricts encounter in the matter of secur- 
ing suitable qualified teachers, there has 
been a steady increase in the number of 
college graduates employed in the rural 
areas; in other words, of the 28,007 
teachers supervised by county superin- 
tendents, 50.3 per cent, or 14,093, of 
the teachers are college graduates.” 


Catalog Lists Government Films 

WASHINGTON, D.C——A 1949 cata- 
log, “U.S. Government Films for School 
and Industry,” describes 1964 motion 
pictures and filmstrips of the federal 
governmerit which have been released 
to the public for noncommercial, edu- 
cational use. 

Copies of the catalog may be ob- 
tained without charge from the Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, 


Washington 25, D.C. 
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FREE CATALOG 


OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS OF BRONZE 


for plaques and tablets 


for every school purpose A 0 N 0 R R 0 L L h) 


—all in handsome, im- 


perishable International 
Solid Bronze — are _ illus- WAR MEMORIALS 
trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and AWARD PLAQUES 
custom designs. Write for 


it now—for immediate NAME PLATES 








use or future reference. 








No charge or obligation. 
Ask for Catalog NS 





THE FELTBOARD 


New Tested Teaching Tool Developed by Dr. Arthur C. Stenius, Wayne, U 


Sets of colorful felt cutouts adhere to specially treated felt- 
board until removed. Designed for elementary grades—class- 
room tests proved the FELTBOARD technique invaluable in 
teaching basic arithmetic, art, prepositions, color recognition, 
etc. Awakens new inter- 
est for both pupils and 


\ NIASVAL teachers! WRITE FOR 
\ SPECIALTIES a BOOK- 


\ COMPANY a 7645 E. JEFFERSON 
Trea DETROIT 14, MICH. 














| \s 1OR Foal ¢ \ \ 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


























PEABODY vatiee 
’ AD fa’ 
TEACHERS’ DESKS READY ‘Laabiew 


FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 
Ne. 327 | The Floor Machine with 
PICTURED NO "Ree-Auusay”! 


If you have never tried the Advance ‘‘Low- 
REC ESSED boy” for a etl pane pelchine teas mi 
BACK PAN = will be amazed at its many advantages. 


Here are a few: 


SOLID OAK | 1 Pr SIDE PULL—no “run-away” 
. : ° feeling. It’s easy for any woman 

sc to provide to guide and handle. 

comfort, an abundance 2. BUILT LOW ENOUGH TOGE1 

of desk and drawer * UNDER—easy to scrub or polish 

space. Solid white oak under desks or other low furniture. 

— 4h" = oq" x 30” high. 3 CLEANS IN CORNERS—small 


multiple brushes work close into 




















Write for complete de- corners—get low spots, scrub or polish 

tails and prices. Now uneven floors more uniformly. 

ready for shipment. 4 NO SPATTERING—adjustable 
e 


PEABODY N splash guard protects walls, base- 
board, desk legs, files, etc. 
0. 260 Steel Movable Desks | ¢0°roK DEMONSTRATION—Pur an 
This is one of the most practical Advance “Lowboy” through its paces on 
° ° ra your own floors—then decide! Send coupon 
school seats ever designed. It is roomy, > fe today. 
comfortable and flexible in use. Pea- 


body No. 260 has positive adjustment ; a 
ADVANCE “Lowboy” machines 








of both seat and desk—silent adjust- 





able hinges—trouble-free swivel—solid | 1 

Hard Maple top. Comes in new Sun | | ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE CO., 2615 S.E. 4th St., Minneapolis 14, Minn. | 

Tan color { Send literature on Advance ‘‘Lowboy’’ and tell me how to get a demonstra- i 

. 1 tion, without obligation. ev i 
eee ee A ERE EEE TS iBRAR) Se oo ere rere 

THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc | i CC, cucue © ! 

“7 ti | Street Address....... L 8) AAvVel. ‘ errreve rT Gee Trier. TE eT Eee ee i 

NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 1G; i 

gp City. cere ser re esr csesesesesesesercerers GUAR E acc ccc vcucees ' 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
SUPERINTENDENTS... 


L. Vernon Greenleaf is now superin- 
tendent of the Lassen Union High 
School and Junior College District, Su- 
sanville, Calif. He succeeds Gilbert A. 
Collyer, who has been named director of 
the new junior college to be established 
at Redding, Calif. 

A. A. Luther, former superintendent 
at Scarville, lowa, is now superintendent 
at Ledyard, Iowa. 

Paul Morris has resigned as basketball 
coach at Waxahachie, Tex., to become 


superintendent of Forreston Independent 
School District, Forreston, Tex. He suc- 
ceeds §. H. Fletcher, now high school 
principal at Mesquite, Tex. 

Joseph C. Rice, superintendent at 
Frankfort, Ind., since 1946, has resigned 
to accept a similar position at Elkhart, 
Ind. His successor at Frankfort is Samuel 
M. Woodruff, principal of Frankfort 
High School since 1946. 

Wiley K. Peterson was elected to the 
superintendency at Hermosa Beach, 


Calif. exchanging positions with J. 


Tell Your Story 


to everyone...ina hurry! 





A Style & Size To Fit Your Needs 


ROWLES Cork Bulletin Boards are 
available in the following choice of 
styles: open face, floor stand, cabinet 
with glass door, swinging leaf, or 
for changeable plastic letters. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL 
SUPPLY DEALER 








Rowles 
CORK 


BULLETIN 
BOARDS 


You'Lt find a Rowles Cork 
Bulletin Board an ideal way 
to deliver important mes- 
sages, notices and _ instruc- 
tions to large or small groups 

. easily, quickly and 
efficiently. 


A Rowles Cork Bulletin Board 
works silently . . without 
disturbing the regular routine. 


There's a Rowles Cork Bul- 
letin Board to fit your own 
particular requirements. Ask 
your supply dealer to give 
you the complete details, or 
write for illustrated folder, 


Manufactured by 


E. W. A. ROWLES Co. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 








Hampton Watts, who succeeded Mr. 
Peterson as superintendent at Maricopa, 
Calif. 

Frank R. Wassung, superintendent at 
Garden City, N.Y., has been granted a 
leave of absence until January to 
participate in the program of the Insti- 
tute of Educational Leadership sponsored 
by General MacArthur’s headquarters in 
Japan. 

William C. Gaige is the new super- 
intendent of the Claremont unified 
schools, Claremont, Calif., succeeding 
Earl Thompson, who retired. 

R. C. Anderson, superintendent at 
Madison, Neb., and Earl W. Wiltse, su- 
perintendent at Grand Island, Neb., have 
been named members of the Nebraska 
state school district reorganization com- 
mittee. Wayne O. Reed, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, is desig- 
member of the 
board and will serve The 
other three members are lay persons. 
Duties of the de- 
scribed in “Progress or Else—in Ne- 
braska” published in the November issue 
of THe Nation’s ScHOooLs. 

Lawrence White, formerly with the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, is now superintendent at San Ga- 


nated by law as a 


as secretary. 


committee were 


briel, Calif. 

Dwight H. Rich, superintendent at 
Lansing, has been elected president of the 
Michigan Association of Schoo] Admin- 
istrators. Other officers vice 
president, Elwyn F. Bodley, superintend- 
ent at Bronson, and executive committee 
member, Charles B. Park, superintendent 
at Bay City. 

Earl W. Wiltse, superintendent at 
Grand Island, is the president of the Ne- 
braska Cooperative School Study Coun- 
cil, which held its first meeting in Octo- 
ber. Other officers are: vice president, 
C. L. Gangwish, superintendent, Juniata; 
secretary-treasurer, James H. Pelley, asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools, Lincoln. 
Members of the executive committee are 
Galen Saylor, Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; Leo P. Black, director 
of curriculum, state department of public 
instruction; and Supts. E. G. Lightbody, 
Nebraska City; E. L. Stroh, Bloomfield; 
I. C. Williams, Franklin, and C. H. 
Hare, Broken Bow. Research assistant 
of the council is Charles S. Wehrer, 
graduate student in the department of 
school administration at the University 
of Nebraska. 

J. Post Williams, former supervisor of 
schools in Tulare County, California, is 
now county superintendent of schools. 
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“Green Hands 


ARE TOUGH 
/ 


ON SAWS 





a eS 
@ That’s why if pays 
\ to equip with... 








Day-in, day-out use by inexperi- 
enced students makes the class- 
room a tough spot for even a 
good saw. That, in itself, is reason 
enough for making sure that the 
circular saws in your shop are 
Atkins ... The extra toughness of 
Atkins “Silver Steel” enables an 
Atkins to take rough treatment — 
even abuse — right in stride. Re- 
placement and servicing costs are 
both held to a minimum...There’s 
another reason, too, for equipping 
with Atkins. Because Atkins cut 
fast and true right from the start 
the student gains confidence 
quickly; he becomes a skilled 
craftsman sooner. Figured either 
way — costs or learning ease — i 
the wise choice is Atkins. Remem- 
ber that next time you requisition 
or order saws. 





ATKINS No. 37 Tooth 
Mitre Saw 





A 


ATKINS No. 2 
Rip Saw 


NOTE: Atkins does not manufacture power saw 
machines. It does, however, furnish blades to 
many leading manufacturers df such machines. 





ey 6€6©E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory 
402 S. Ilinois Street, indi polis 9,1 

Branch Factory: Portiand, Oregon 
Branch Offices: Atiantas Chicagos Los Angeles « New Orleans * New York « San Francisco 
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tu Maltifle - Purpose 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE MACHINE THAT'S 


“/wo Sczes ta Oue! 


Here is a floor-maintenance ma- 
chine that not only can be used for 
many types of floor care, but also 
affords the further economy of a 
machine that is two sizes in one. 
This 100 Series Finnell, in one of 
the larger sizes as shown above at 
left, can be reduced to the small 
size unit shown in circle. 


Note the low, trailer-type construc- 
tion of the machine, and how easily 
it goes beneath desks and seats. 
Thus it is ideal for use in schools, 
working as effectually in class- 
rooms as in corridors, gymnasium, 
and other large areas. 


As easy to handle as a household 
vacuum cleaner, yet this Finnell is 
powerful ... fast...and thorough. 
Mounts a G. E. Drip-Proof Capac- 
itor Motor ...is equipped with 
Timken Bearings. Smooth and 
noiseless in performance. A pre- 
cision product throughout. Three 
sizes: 13, 15, and 18-inch brush 
diameter. 


The nearby Finnell man is readily avail- 
able for training your maintenance 
operators in the proper use of Finnell 
equipment. For consultation, free floor 
survey, demonstration, or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System,Inc., 212 East St.,Elkhart, 
Ind. Branch Offices in all principal cities 
of the United States and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES , 


With Water Tank and 
Vacuum for Rug Scrubbing 





With Dispenser 
for Hot Waxing 


* 


Interchangeable 
Brushes, Pads, 
Sanding Disc 





Fibre Brushes 





Wire Brushes 








Steel-Wool Pad 





Sanding Disc 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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NEWS... 


PRINCIPALS... 
Robert 


Danville, Ill., for the last four years, is 
now principal of the high school and 


Everetts, superintendent at 


junior college at Washington, Iowa. 

Frederick W. Evans, supervising prin- 
cipal of the high school at Jamesburg, 
N.J., has accepted a similar position at 
Manasquan, N.]J. 

C. G. Drill, former junior high school 
principal at Chatheld, Minn., has been 
named senior high school principal there. 
His successor as junior high school prin- 





SMeuiiee 
LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 


C. G. Campbell, President 





cipal is Ernest L. Gustafson of North 
Branch. Minn. 


C. C. Shipman has been appointed 


Bruce Allingham has resigned as prin- 
cipal of the junior and senior high school 
at Fort Morgan, Colo., to accept a posi- 


principal of the high school at Alvarado, tion as principal of Franklin High 


Tex. 

George Magrath, high school principal 
gat Glastonbury, Conn., since 1946, has 
been appointed high school principal at 
Meriden, Conn, 

Edwin A. Willard, formerly 
school principal at Merchantville, N.J., 
is now principal of Horace Greeley 
School at Chappaqua, N.Y. 


high 


‘ Representatives 
in 
Principal Cities 


KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Michigan 
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School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Edward H. Gillespie, vice principal of 
the high school at Dighton, Mass., for the 
last two years, has been appointed prin- 
cipal, effective November 1. 

Harry W. McCary is the new high 
school principal at Timberville, Va. For 
the last three years Mr. McCary taught 
mathematics and science at Falls Church, 
Va. 

Frank J. Watson, formerly assistant 
headmaster, is now headmaster of the 
Chicago Latin School for Boys. 

Harry A. Beede, assistant principal at 
North Quincy Junior High School, 
Quincy, Mass., for the last 14 years, has 
been elected principal of Central Junior 
High School in the same-city. Mr. Beede 
succeeds the late W. Scott Austin. 

Guy D. Jones is the new high school 
principal at Bentonville, Ark. Burl Bra- 
zell has been named principal of Benton- 
ville Junior High School. 

Howard L. Crouse, high school prin- 
cipal at Hartford City, Ind., since 1946, 
has been appointed to a similar position 
at Frankfort, Ind. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 


Grayson L. Kirk, professor of inter- 
national relations and director of the 
European Institute at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed provost of the 
university. He succeeds Albert C. Jacobs, 
who resigned to become chancellor of the 
University of Denver. 

Howard S. McDonald, formerly presi- 
dent of Brigham Young University, Pro- 
vo, Utah, has been elected president of 
the Los Angeles State College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences. 


DEATHS... 


Carl E. Seashore, former professor of 
psychology at Yale University and dean 
emeritus of the graduate school at the 
University of lowa, died October 16. Dr. 
Seashore formulated intelligence tests for 
army use in the first and second World 
Wars. Various equipment employed to 
measure acoustics, tonal qualities, and 
hearing ability was invented or improved 
by Dr. Seashore. 

George A. Loescher, principal of 
Stephen F. Austin Senior High School at 
Houston, Tex., since it opened 13 years 
ago and a member of the administrative 
faculty of the Houston schools for more 


than 26 years, died October 7. 
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FOR ALL FLOORS... 


Whether wood, marble, terrazzo, linoleum, 
rubber tile, asphalt, concrete or composi- 
tion floors—you can keep floors looking right 
... with less labor and | cost... using 
an American DeLuxe Machine! Use it to 
scrub, scour, steel wool, polish, buff or 
disc sand. Maintains full power and 
brush speed on any floor. Satety-Grip 
Switch on handle... plus more new 
features. Three sizes—13, 15 and 
17 inch. Send for catalog and ¢s@% 


prices. The American Floor gi 

Surtacing Machine Co., (g 
sf 
‘ 
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548 So. St. Clair St., 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 





MERICAN 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 








Use this quick formula 
to see how many hours 


your school can save 
with Dudley Locks 


Records show that about one-fifth 
of unstandardized locker locks 
have to be cut off each year. 

If there's only a quarter-hour de- 


RD-2 lay for each, then... 
(No. lockers) x 1/5 x 1/4 
(No. lockers) 
hours lost 
20 each year. 


You save that time, stop delays 
and costly "cutoffs when you 
standardize on dependable Dud- 
ley Locks. 

Write for catalog Folder showing 
the Dudley Line of combination 
and master-keyed combination 
padlocks and built-in locks . . . 
and for details of the Dudley 
Self-Financing Plan. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1210 “& Chicago 6, Ill. 
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STOP this 


1) costly bottleneck 







REDUCE COST 
INCREASE SERVICE 


Peak loads of many thousands of dishes per hour 
are easily, efficiently and thoroughly cleaned by 
a Blakeslee Dishwasher . . . Service slow-downs 
are ended ... Breakage reduced to a minimum. 
A Blakeslee Dishwasher will pay for itself through 
the immediste reduction of kitchen help. 





Since the pioneering of the 
world’s first dishwasher by 
G. S. Blakeslee in 1880, 
Blakeslee has developed 
and engineered a complete 
line of dishwashing ma- 
chines, glass washing 
machines, mixing ma- 
chines, potato peeling 
machines and food chop- 
ping machines. Each one 
represents the most mod- 
ern design and operation 
simplicity for the well 
equipped kitchen. 

















G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 1844. SO. 52nd AVE. CHICAGO 50, ILL. 
NEW YORK TORONTO 
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THE BOOK SHELF 








ADMINISTRATION 


Large and Small Classes in Secondary Schools, 


By Ellsworth Tompkins, specialist for large 
high schools, U.S. Office of Education.  Cir- 
cular No. 306. Describes selected number of 


large and small classes in action and relation- 
ships between exceptional class size and teach- 
method Order fromr U.S. Government 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 30. 


ing 
Printing 
20 cents. 


Lay Advisory Committees to Boards of Educa- 
tion in the United States. Summary of doctoral 
dissertation of J. H. Hull, superintendent, Tor- 
rance, Calif. Published by California Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 365 S. Oak Knoll 
Avenue, Pasadena 5, Calif. Pp. 23. 50 cents. 


hi FLOOR CLEANING 


COSTS 





Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


The Challenge of School Board Membership. 
By Daniel R. Davies, associate professor and 
executive officer, division of administration and 
guidance, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Supt. Fred W. Hosler, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Chartwell House, Inc., New York City. Pp. 153. 


Grand Prairie, Texas. A report of an inves- 


tigation of ‘‘a case involving the civil rights 
of teachers and the ethical responsibilities of 
boards of education’’ N.E.A.’s National Com- 


mission for the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Pp. 26. 

The Public and the Elementary School. 28th 


Yearbook, ‘‘The National Elementary Principal,» 
bulletin of the N.E.A. Department of Ele 


“TEN 


" SAN & ON EVERY SURFACE 


NOW FLOOR-SAN helps you cut your soap inventory in half. 
Because Floor-San is safe for cleaning every type of flooring material, 
walls, woodwork and fixtures you can stock one cleanser instead of 
four or five. Floor-San saves labor too; there’s no complicated mixing, 
no supervision necessary ... anyone can use it successfully. Try them 
all and you'll pick Floor-San. Write today for sample and details. 


HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON <ABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, 
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TORONTO 


mentary School Principals, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Vol. XXIX, No. 1, Septem- 
ber 1949. Pp. 347. $3. 


Principles of Secondary Education. By Rud- 
yard K. Bent, professor of education, and 
Henry H. Kronenberg, dean of the college of 


education, University of Arkansas. New sec- 
ond edition. Covers the origin, growth and 
democratic features of the secondary school; 
its purpose in society; how it aids in the solu- 
tion of community problems; the students 
who attend it; its curriculum, and_ services 
to students through guidance. McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, Inc., New York City, Pp. 619. 


$4.50. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Needed Research in Adult Education. Report 
of the joint committee of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association and the N.E.A. 
Department of Adult Education, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., June 1949. Pp. 32. 


25 cents. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction. By Harry 
C. MeKown, formerly professor of education, 
University of Pittsburgh, and Alvin B. Roberts, 
director of audio-visual education, Western IIli- 


nois State College. New second edition. Shows 
the administrator and teacher how to select, 
organize and utilize audio-visual aids. McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, Inc., New York City. Pp. 


608. $4.50. 


CURRICULUM 


Shop Safety Education. The result of a joint 


project carried on by the bureau of vocational 
curriculum development and industrial teacher 
training, the New York State Education De- 
partment, and the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Concerns training for accident pre- 
vention in the home, in industry, and on the 
farm. New York State Education Department, 
Albany 1. Pp. 319. Paper cover, $2.25; cloth, 
$2.95. 


RESEARCH 


Growing Points in Educational Research. Offi- 
cial report of the 1949 meetings of the American 
Educational Research Association, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 340. $2. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


The Measurement of Student Adjustment and 
Achievement. Contributions from the Institute 
for Human Adjustment, Bureau of Psychological 
Edited by 


Services, University of Michigan. 
Wilma T. Donahue, Clyde H. Coombs, and 
Robert M. W. Travers. University of Michi- 


gan Press, Ann Arbor. Pp. 256. $3 (paper cov- 
ered) ; $3.75 (cloth covered). 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Religion and Education Under the Constitu- 


tion. By J. M. O'Neill, chairman, dept. of 
speech, Brooklyn College. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York 16. Pp. 338. $4. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials on World 
Affairs for Teachers. Compiled by Leonard S. 


Kenworthy. More than 800 items are listed 
under five divisions: Some World Problems, 
U.S. Foreign Policy, Teaching Methods and 


Teaching Materials, Some Regions of the World 
and Individual Countries, and the United Na- 
tions and World Government. Order from Mr. 
Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


Pp. 100. $1. 
Democracy Through Discussion. By Bruno 
Lasker. H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 


Ave., New York City 52. Pp. 376. $3.50. 
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\ THEY'VE FOUND IT! 


The school board has just found that they 
can get the finest chalk board—Beckley 
Cardy’s Litegreen Videoplate—at less cost 
than makeshift substitutes. 

So they are going to remodel and refit all 


the school rooms. 


And they’Il find, just as pleasantly, that all 
the needed school equipment and supplies 
and teachers’ aids which they want are 
offered in this the biggest, best and greatest 
money-saving catalog for schools. Prices 
are most attractive. Quality is unexcelled. 
Selections are “right” for schools. 


You too will find it most profitable to 
buy from school supply headquarters. 


If you need additional copies of the 
Beckley-Cardy School Supply Buyer’s 
Guide No. 861, just write for them. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


-1632 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





















FINGERTIP 
CONTROL 


ALL 
ELECTRIC 
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NADEN BASKETBALL BOARDS 


ALL ELECTRIC — AUTOMATIC — FEATURING THE 
RECOGNIZED NADEN "INSTANT-VUE" NUMERALS! 
There is a complete line of electric scoreboards de- 
signed to meet your requirements. WRITE TODAY 
FOR THE NEW NADEN CATALOG! There is no ob- DARNELL CORP. LTD 
ligation. Now is the time to increase your "Spectator 
Volume." Drop a card or letter for the FREE NADEN 
1950 CATALOG! 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13.N Y 


NADEN & SONS 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 
ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS FROM COAST TO COAST 





| 









LONG BEACH 4: CaLIFORNIA 
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CONNOR 
“LAYTITE” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 
THE WORLD’S FINEST—BAR NONE 


Write About Flooring in Cartons 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 


MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 75TH ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET 








Gine Quality, Durable Seats 
Ready for Prompt Delivery 





Griggs’ No. 200 Chair 
Desk, above, is of 
heavy die formed steel, 
electrically welded into 
a solid rigid unit af- 
fording years of usage. 


For the auditorium, 
Griggs’ No. 16 BW 
chair, above, is the 
right chair to install. 
It’s made right and is 
priced right! See it! 





For further information on items above or auditional school 


equipment, please contact: 


* 
PI : 
Manufacturers and Suppliers of 


SCHOOL SEATING 


Equipment Company Belton @ Texas 





Sealing with Trans-I-Lac is your 
first step toward a practical, eco- 
nomical floor maintenance program. 
This remarkable sealer penetrates 
deeply into pores of wood, concrete, 
cork and mastic . . . seals permanently, protects floors 
from wear, stains and moisture. It is also impervious 
to ink, oil and foreign elements . . . lays a perfect, 
non-porous foundation for waxing. It will not 
darken. Call your Churchill distributor or repre- 


sentative today, or write... 


CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR FLOOR AND 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 
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Sound-on-Film 


The smooth quiet movement of 
this new Holmes Projector 
triples the film life — insures 





perfect, rock-steady pictures. 

















The new REXARC with \ 

high intensity arc ¥ 

lamp, 40 watt output 

amplifier, and newest 

coaxial high and low 

frequency speaker, 

available. Write for the 

new catalog detailing 

the advanced features found only in a REX 16mm Sound- 
on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD STREET . CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS... 
graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write 
for free booklet. 


the traditional 


MOORE CHOIR GOWNS .. . elegant, full-flowing 


Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 
appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 
taste. Ask for free Style Book. 


MOORE GYM SUITS . made to fit and flatter, 


they'll delight your girls, increase their interest in gym 
activities. See all the action-free yet modest styles in the 
new color booklet, yours free. Write today. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 
Dept. 10, 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 














Sponges 

. Metal Polish 
Weed Killers 
Rust Removers 
Floor Squeegees 
Bar Soap 
Insecticides 


Paper Towels 

Drain Openers 

Aerosal Bombs 

Cleaners 

Mop Wringers 

Dust Cloths 

Sterilizers 

Floor Seals 

Rodenticides 

Steel Wool 

Garbage Cans 

Deodorants 

Soap Chips 

Chamois 

Germicides 

Toilet Seat Covers 

Liquid Soaps . Etc. 
Everything for better 

cleaning. 





f\ The specialized knowledge 
PA andexperience of thejanitor 
B supply house displaying the 
National Sanitary Supply As- 
sociation Emblem will prove 
helpful to you in the proper 
selection and use of the latest 
and most efficient equipment 
and supplies for speeding up 
your cleaning, maintenance and 
sanitation program. Proper 
supplies, equipment and meth- 
ods definitely reduce cleaning 
costs! 


Buy 
with Confidence 
ice] Mile lo laliiols 
Supply House 
Displaying: the 
N.S.S.A. 
Emblem 


NATIONAL SANITARY Supply AssociATION 


(INCORPORATED NOT-FOR-PROFIT) 
National Headquarters: 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
Leo J. Kelly, Executive Vice President 
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To Give Floors and Desks 
their Mid-Year Shine-Up! 


yard Super SHINE-ALL 


The’ One All-Purpose Cleaner 
Safe for all Surfaces! 


Cleans and preserves floors, woodwork in 
one easy application. No rinsing. Leaves 
lustrous, slip-resistant surface. 














For a thorough mid-year clean up, and for 
regular year round maintenance, always use 
HILLYARD’S Super SHINE-ALL. 







HILLYARD’S 
KURL-OFF 
Paint and Varnish Remover 


Zips old paint, varnish, shellac and grime 
from floors and furniture instantly, when 
other agents fail. Requires no after-rinse. 
KURL-OFF is non-inflammable, non-injurious 
... absolutely safe for any job. 









Ask your nearest Hillyard ‘““MAIN- 
TAINEER” about Hillyard products 
today ...or write direct to 


Senpealesneindiapatiianies S 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


HILLYARDD | st soseph, mis 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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_ New 196-Page 1950 
| RADIO CATALOG 


- | Everything in Radio 


FOR THE SCHOOL 


ALLIED is the one complete, depend- 
able school supply source for all 
your radio and electronic needs. 
Our 196-page Buying Guide offers 
the world’s largest selections of P.A. 
and Sound equipment, radios and 
radio-phonos, recorders and sup- 
plies, latest TV receivers, classroom 
training kits, parts, tubes, tools, 
books, diagrams—all at lowest 
money-saving prices. All orders are 
filled from stock and shipped speed- 
ily to meet your immediate require- 
ments. Send today for your FREE 
copy of the 1950 ALLIED Catalog— 
Radio’s complete Buying Guide. 








Dept. 10-M-9 


ALLIED RADIO 


833 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 7, Illinois 











Send for FREE 


Radio Catalog 





CHALKBOARD 


with Smooth Continuous Surface 


CONCEALED LOCK JOINT 


Specify DURON 
SLATE 


i CLEARCITE GREEN eliminates eye strain 

i HARDER for smoother writing—Longer Wear 
j# STRONGER, it’s Sheet Steel Strong 

i BEAUTY, Harmonizes with decorating scheme 
t@ EASILY INSTALLED on any wall 








Write for Booklet 18 


CLARIDGE PRODUCT 


6725 N. Olmsted 
Chicago 3}, Ill. 
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Just preceding the back cover in this and every issue — there’s a 
detachable, postage prepaid card . . . to help you get product infor- 
mation on one or a dozen items with a minimum of effort and time. 
As you read the advertising pages and the descriptions in the “What’s 
New” section, check the items that interest you... 
Sign it, mail it. The manufacturer of each item checked will be asked 


to send you complete details, no charge, no obligation. 


THE NATION’'S SCHOOLS 


use the card. 
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NOW-—A WELDWOOD Flush Veneer Door 


— a 







































































with Solid Lumber Staved Core 











Figure on extra durability, utility, dimensional stability 

and modest cost when you include the WELDWOOD Solid 

Lumber Staved Core Flush Veneer Door in your plans. 
oe oe ae 


On your next job—you can plan on obtaining lifelong 
beauty and satisfaction by specifying this WELDWOOD 
Door, whether for interior or exterior use. 


The Solid Lumber Core gives the door a real feeling 
of solidity. At the same time the door is substantially 
lighter than other doors of similar type. Available 
with face veneers of all the popular species, the 
WELDWOOD Flush Veneer Door gives you the rich 
beauty of real wood. 


The thoroughly seasoned and kiln-dried basswood lum- 
ber laid on edge in staved construction makes the door 
dimensionally stable—no warping and twisting. And 
because 100% waterproof phenolic resin glue is used, 
the door is perfect for either interior or exterior use. 


This WELDWOOD Door lends itself especially to 
cutting light or louvre openings in the field. Or you 
can obtain the door on order with the openings already 
prepared. 


The addition of this Solid Lumber Staved Core Door 
complements the present line of popular WELDWOOD 
Flush Veneer Doors, including the WELDWOOD 
Standard Door (with incombustible mineral core) and 
the WELDW OOD Fire Door which carries the Under- 
writers’ Class ““B” Label. Write or contact our nearest 
branch for full information on the complete assort- 
ment of Weldwood Doors. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Distributing units in Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Fresno, Glendale, East 
Hartford, High Point, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Newark, New Hyde Park, N. Y., New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., Richmond, Rochester, San Francisco, 
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Seattle, Spokane, St. Paul, Toronto. Also U.S.-Mengel Plywoods, 
Inc., distributing units in Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, Houston, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Louisville, New Orleans, San Antonio, 
St. Louis, Tampa. In Canada: United States Plywood of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto. Send inquiries to nearest point. 
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We See in Three Dimensions 
but how effectively depends on light distribution 


We see these geometric figures in three dimensions, 
but in one case (left) harsh shadows and contrasts 
caused by bad classroom lighting impose visual 
hardships that make our seeing ineffective. In the 
other case efficient light distribution provides 
proper modeling of the contours of the figures, 
encouraging effective seeing. 


* * * 


The aim of good classroom lighting is to achieve a 
visual environment in which seeing is relatively effort- 
less. Light from the Wakefield Star, which is a lumi- 
nous indirect fluorescent unit, is distributed so evenly 
that seeing becomes a relatively effortless three- 
dimensional function. In coordinated classrooms 


equipped with Star units, children are able to perform 


CCakegiele ver ALL Lighting 
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THE COMMODORE 


in a visual environment favorable to their health, 


growth and academic achievement. 


\ 48-page booklet setting forth the research, experi- 
ments and conclusions leading to the development of 
the coordinated classroom is available free of charge 
to interested school officials. For your copy of The 
Coordinated Classroom by Dr. Darell Boyd Harmon, 
write to The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 


Vermilion, Ohio. 


The Wakefield Star has a 
translucent Plaskon reflector 
which distributes the light so 
evenly that the ceiling and 
the luminaire are of about 
equal brightness. Such even 
distribution of glare-free light 
over the three dimensions of 
the room is the key to the 
ideal visual environment. 





BASIC CLASSROOM TOOL 





THE STAR 
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Whats Flew FOR SCHOOLS 





DECEMBER 1949 


Edited by BESSIE COVERT 





TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 108. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Retractor Auditorium Seating 





The new American Bodiform Re- 
tractor auditorium seating chair is the 
result of years of research and testing 
by the engineering staff of American 
Seating Company. The chair has silent, 
long-wearing “swing” retractor mech- 
anism. The seat is suspended from two 
oilite self-lubricating bearings on each 
side, thus making the mechanism silent, 
smooth and easy. The retractor does 
not roll or slide. Motion of the chair 
back is coordinated with the occupant’s 
motion and mere shifting of weight 
retracts the chair with a minimum of 
floor contact. The mechanism is com- 
pletely shielded, thus clothing cannot be 
caught or soiled and the design of the 
cast iron standards ensures rigid support 
and smooth operation. 

The new chair automatically assumes 
’, safety-fold when vacated, thus sim- 
plifying passing between seats. The space 
below the seat is open for fast, eco- 
nomical floor cleaning and there is no 
mechanism under the chair to interfere. 
The new Retractor should help to mini- 
mize confusion in school auditoriums. 
American Seating Co., Dept. NS, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. (Key No. 874) 


“Push-Button” Record Keeping 


Mechanized record keeping is now 
possible with the Robot-Kardex, an elec- 
trically operated unit of the Kardex 
visible records in a combination desk 
and cabinet which selects the desired 
record instantly and delivers it on a firm 
writing surface at desk height. 

Robot-Kardex consists of a metal unit 
holding 4020 sets of Kardex records in 
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60 trays or slides and a desktop exten- 
sion at which a clerk sits. When the 
operator taps a button, the desired 
Kardex slide appears, positioned mechan- 
ically at the right level for quick refer- 
ence or posting. Thus the clerk has 
access to 4020 sets of visible records with- 
out moving from her chair or changing 
her posture. If needed elsewhere the 
record slides can be easily removed from 
the desk extension. Large school sys- 
tems should find the system effective in 
speeding up record keeping and in in- 
creasing output of clerks. Remington 
Rand, Inc., Dept. NS, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. (Key No. 875) 


Sports Timer Movements 


A new line of sports timer movements 
for football and basketball scoreboards 
has recently been announced by Mont- 
gomery. The movements, shipped com- 
plete with instructions and wiring dia- 
grams, can be easily installed in score- 
boards built with local material and stu- 
dent help. Standard parts provide re- 
mote control for the timer from the 
sidelines. The timer movements can be 
detached for off season storage and need 
no special lubrication or other care. 

The basketball timers are available in 
6 different models for 8, 10 or 20 min- 
ute playing periods for operation on 115 
volts, 60 cycle AC. The football timers 
are available in 8 different models for 
12 or 15 minute periods for operation 
on the same type circuits. Montgomery 
Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 549 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 6. (Key No. 876) 





Vyna-Flect Screen Fabric 


Designed to overcome the hazards of 
fire and mildew, the new Vyna-Flect 
glass-beaded projection screen fabric is 
of vinyl plastic with beads bonded on 
with a thermoplastic. The new screen 
fabric is designed to be flameproof and 
fungusproof, thus meeting public safety 
requirements and permitting use and 
storage in tropical or other humid atmos- 
phere. Other features of Vyna-Flect are 
longer lasting whiteness and improved 
brilliance. Radiant Mfg. Corp., Dept. 
NS, 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
8. (Key No. 877) 


Colored Chalkboard Chalk 


A completely new dustless colored 
chalk, which is designed to write and 
erase well from the chalkboard, has re- 
cently been announced under the name 
Omega Chalkboard Chalk In Color. It 
is especially designed for smooth writ- 
ing and drawing on either the lighter 
chalkboards of standard blackboards. 
The chalk is available in 8 pleasing col- 
ors in a handy package. 

Omega “Ovr-Size” chalk stick is 
larger and more sturdy than ordinary 
chalk and is packed in the attractive 
“Omega-Pak” consisting of eight 12 
stick boxes of assorted colors for easy 
distribution within the school. Weber 
Costello Co., Dept. NS, Chicago Heights, 
Ill. (Key No. 878) 


Low Floor Machine 


Especially designed for institutional 
use, the new Silent Huntington Low- 
Hite Floor Machine is only 11 inches 
high, from floor to top of motor hous- 
ing. It is low enough to scrub and polish 
under most furniture, yet heavy enough 
for quality work. The new machine is 
designed to polish, scrub, buff wax, steel 
wool and shampoo. It is quiet and efh- 
cient and is equipped with a safety grip 
switch. It is available in 12 or 16 inch 
sizes with a quiet planetary gear drive. 
An additional feature of the new ma- 
chine is the retractability of the wheels 





which can be pulled out of the way 
when the machine is in operation. Hunt- 
ington Laboratories, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Huntington, Ind. (Key No. 879) 
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Lo-Level Cooler 











Especially designed to meet the re- 
quirements for schools, the new Lo- 
Level Cooler is available in 30, 36 and 
42 inch heights, equipped with any one 
of three tops: bubblers, glass-filling 
valves or a combination of both, 

The air cooled, hermetically sealed 
condensing unit is internally spring 
mounted to eliminate vibration. Auto- 
matic stream control is installed inside 
of cabinet to maintain constant stream 
height in bubblers. The self-closing foot 
pedal valve is located inside the cabinet 
and all plumbing connections are made 
through the back. The coolers have a 
storage tank with 5 gallon capacity and 
the thermostatic temperature control is 
in direct contact with the outlet water. 
Cabinets are constructed of bonderized 
steel, spot welded and finished in me- 
tallic gray. The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 
Dept. NS, Warren, Ohio. (Key No. 
880) 


Device to Straighten Metal Posts 


A new device has been developed 
which quickly and simply straightens 
bent posts such as used for school and 
college fences around grounds and ath- 
letic fields, sign posts, pedestal signs and 
similar posts. Called the Postratner, the 
device can be operated by one man who 
can quickly and simply straighten a 
metal post which has been bent by im- 
pact. The device performs at very small 
cost, according to the manufacturer, is 
portable and compact, and the only tool 
required is a bolt wrench. Barber 
Postratner Co., Dept. NS, 112 Irvington 
St., New Haven 13, Conn. (Key No. 
881) 





Fluorescent Fixtures 


The “Lytron” series of fluorescent fix- 
tures has several new features. Among 
the innovations is the “Solo’Stall” sin- 
gle canopy hanger which makes it pos- 
sible for one man alone to install any 
large four-ttube Lytron in a suspended 
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position. It is available in permanent 
chrome and lumino-white finish. Also 
new to the line is the 25-watt size for 
the 2 and 4 light Lytron series. 

In the 1 light Lytron series new 
bracket designs include a new bracket 
featuring a ceramic-textured glass shield 
and a new 14-watt size. Slip-on covers 
for easy installation of the 2 light Ly- 
trons and slip-on covers plus sriap-on die 
cast ends for the 4 light Lytrons are 
other improvements. An entirely new 
Circline group with a shallow bowl for 
the circular fluorescent tube and a bot- 
tom plate of polished brass or chrome 
in three designs is another innovation. 
Lightolier, Inc., Dept. NS, 346 Clare- 
mont, Jersey City 6, N.J. (Key No. 882) 


Improved Basketball 


The Voit XB20 Custom Basketball is 
now made with cold rubber for longer 
wear. Cold rubber, a new government 
synthetic, has proved to have longer life 
than rubber produced at the usual hig 
temperatures. In addition to the new 
long wearing cold rubber, the new bas- 
ketball has been re-engineered for play 
at 8 pounds pressure. W. J. Voit Rub- 
ber Corp., Dept. NS, 1600 E. 25th St., 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. (Key No. 883) 


Football Field Marking 
Certified Hydall Paste No. 451-F is a 


new marking material for athletic fields. 
Designed to last indefinitely, the paste is 
thinned with water and may be ap- 
plied by standard marking machines. 
It covers grass blades from the tip to the 
ground, adheres well and does not dust. 
The product is designed to be harmless 
to the grass and is unaffected by weather. 
United Laboratories, Inc., Dept. NS, 
16801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
(Key No, 884) 


Wall Base Cove Molding 


Plastile Top Set Cove Base is made 
of Tygon vinyl plastic and is designed 
as a companion to Plastile vinyl plastic 
floor covering. Designed for toughness, 
corrosion-resistance, flexibility and dura- 
bility, the product can be easily installed 
in and around corners, fits tightly against 
the wall to eliminate the possibility of 
dirt and dust particles getting behind 
it and is 4 inches high, % inch thick 
and comes in 4 foot lengths. 

The material repels scuff marks and 
is designed to withstand rough treat- 
ment and to be unaffected by grease, 
oil, acids and alcohol. It is available in 
7 solid colors: black, brown, gray, green, 
blue, red and tan and is easy to clean. 
The U. S. Stoneware Co., Dept. NS, 60 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. (Key No. 
885) 








Fungicide 


A new non-toxic, astringent fungicide 
has recently been announced to help re- 
duce foot infections in shower rooms, 
gymnasiums and other areas. Known 
as “Foam-X,” the product is described 
as an effective fungicide which is mild 
and pleasant to use. Special sponge 
rubber mats provided by the manufac- 
turer are saturated with “Foam-X” and 
placed adjacent to showers and similar 
areas for easy application. Foam-X Co., 
Dept. NS, Santa Barbara, Calif. (Key 
No. 886) 


Record Player Line 


A complete new line of 16 models of 
record players has recently been an- 
nounced. Designed to give quality per- 
formance at minimum cost, the line in- 
cludes models with 33 1/3, 45 and 78 
R.P.M, alone or in combination. Of the 
16 new models, several are designed for 
automatic record changing and others 
for manual operation. They are available 
with and without carrying cases for easy 
portability, and are all table models in 
attractive modern styling, engineered for 
fine performance. Symphonic Radio and 
Electronic Corp., Dept. NS, 292 Main 
St., Cambridge 42, Mass. (Key No. 887) 


Refrigerated Apple Vender 


Vending of chilled apples is now pos- 
sible with the new “Frigi” Refrigerated 
Automatic Apple Vending Machine. Set 
to keep apples at the proper degree of 
coldness, the vender has refrigerated space 
for an extra box of apples in the base 
of the machine. The machine is equipped 
with a coin changer to make change for 
a 25 cent piece and may be set to vend 
apples for 5 or 10 cents each as desired. 
The vender provides a service to pupils 
and teachers and may be used as a 








source of revenue for the school. Frigid 
Fruit Co., Dept. NS, 1301 S. 20th Ave., 
Yakima, Wash, (Key No. 888) 
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Fluorescent Fixtures 


Three additions to the Sylvania Elec- 
tric Fluorescent Lighting line have re- 
cently been announced. The new, lou- 
vered fluorescent light fixture designed 
specifically for the recently introduced 
75 watt T-12 instant-start Slimline fluo- 
rescent lamps is for installations which 
call for long rows of light. The new 
Sylvania CL-296 holds two 8 foot lamps 
and can be quickly installed. 

Three fixtures, the unshielded C-447, 
the louver-shielded CL-447 and the plas- 
tic-shielded CP-447, comprise the new 
line of 4 lamp 40 watt fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures matching the company’s 2 
lamp series. Each may be surface or 
pendant mounted, individually or in 
continuous rows. 

A new fluorescent lighting fixture de- 
signed especially for school illumination 
combines a high output of indirect light 
with easy maintenance, attractive appear- 
ance and effective reduction of shadows 
and reflected glare. Called the CL-242, 
the 2 lamp 40 watt unit with a bottom 
louver and luminous plastic side panels 
can be mounted in continuous rows 
giving the appearance of a single sweep 
of fixture because there are no joining 
bands or end caps. The fixture offers 
Hexibility in mounting, whether surface 
or pendant, individual or continuous. 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Dept. 
NS, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18. (Key 
No. 889) 


Juice Dispenser 


The new Ihle Juice Dispenser is de- 
signed to keep juice cold without me- 
chanical refrigeration. It requires only 
9 inches of counter space and holds 
nearly 2 gallons of juice. It is easy to 
clean, to refill and to move as needed. 

The base of the dispenser is of stain- 
less steel and the “frosted plastic” con- 
tainer makes juice visible without open- 





ing. The vacuum outer wall maintains 
low temperature of juice and increases 
length of life of ice. Magnetic whirl- 
pool agitation is obtainable by power 
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supplied by a General Electric motor 
that requires no oiling, or by manual 
agitation if preferred. Ihle Manufactur- 
ing Co., Dept. NS, 1414 S. Central Ave., 
Glendale 4, Calif. (Key No. 890) 


Water Cooler 


Three models of the Oasis electric 
drinking water cooler have the new 
Oasis, hermetically sealed, static condens- 
ing unit which has been developed for 
quiet, trouble-free operation. The unit is 
air-cooled by natural air currents, result- 
ing in lower operating costs and reduced 
service requirements. The new unit is 
available on the OP-5-S 5 gallon pressure 
bubbler model, the OB-R-S triple-purpose 
ice cube, bottle compartment model and 
the newly restyled bottle cooler, the OB- 
2-S. Ebco Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 401 W. 
Town St., Columbus 8, Ohio. (Key No. 
891) 





Air Diffuser 
A new square air diffuser (Type E) 


that aspirates and distributes air equally 
and draftlessly over the full arc of 360 
degrees has been developed to harmon- 
ize with rectangular and straight-line 
architectural designs. It is flush with the 
ceiling and fits into standard sized acous- 
tical and egg-crate ceilings. It can be 
combined with all types of lighting fix- 
tures and is available in 9 different neck 
diameters ranging from 4 to 14 inches. 
The diffuser is designed to give com- 
plete air distribution throughout an en- 
tire room without drafts or stale air 
pockets. It can be installed quickly and 
easily. Anemostat Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Dept. NS, 10 E. 39th St., New York 
16. (Key No. 892) 


Panelray Heater 


The new “Overhead Panelray” heater, 
utilizing infrared rays to provide in- 
stantaneous heat, is designed for heating 
exposed areas as well as enclosed in- 
teriors. It should have particular appli- 
cation in heating temporary school build- 
ings, gymnasiums and large assembly 
rooms. 

Occupying overhead space, thus saving 
floor and wall space for other uses, the 
unit is gas-fired and keeps floors and 
working areas comfortably warm by the 
direct infrared rays which cannot be 
diverted by drafts or air currents. A 
series of louvers in the Panelray directs 
the rays downward, warming both the 
air and solid objects in the room. The 
unit is automatic and all heating sur- 
faces are porcelain enameled inside and 
out. Day & Night Div., Affiliated Gas 
Equipment, Inc., Dept. NS, Monrovia, 
Calif. (Key No. 893) 


Elementary School Lockers 





Lockers designed especially for ele- 
mentary school use have been introduced 
by Lyon Metal Products. They are 48 
inches high without legs, 6 inches higher 
if legs are used, 12 inches deep and 24 
inches wide. Each locker accommo- 
dates material of four students in four 
separate compartments each with top and 
bottom shelves which are adjustable to 
provide 74 or 9 inch space. The dou- 
ble doors on the locker are louvered 
and the back is punched for ventilation. 

Each compartment contains 2 single 
prong coat hooks attached to sides be- 
low shelves and doors open but 90 de- 
grees to prevent contact with adjacent 
locker doors. A teacher’s storage locker, 
identical with the pupil’s locker except 
for 3 stationary shelves instead of 4 
compartments has also been introduced. 
This new locker is designed to accom- 
modate supplies normally used in the 
individual classroom. Lockers are fin- 
ished in green or non-glare gray enamel 
and are available with padlock hasp or 
flat key lock. Lyon Metal Products, In- 
corporated, Dept. NS, Aurora, Ill. (Key 
No. 894) 


Paper Cup Dispenser 


A new recessed water cup dispenser 
for use with paper cups has recently 
been developed. Designed to be mounted 
flush with the finished wall surface, the 
dispenser cannot be broken or removed 
from the wall. Made of metal with a 
clear plastic window to indicate when 
in need of refilling, the dispenser is 
available in satin-chrome finish or in 
prime paint finish. Mechanically fool- 
proof, it contains no weights, springs 
or other movable parts and can be 
adapted for use with 4 sizes of flat- 
bottom Dixie Cups and 2 sizes of cone- 
shaped Dixie or Vortex cups. Designed 
for installation in new buildings, it can 
also be installed with relative ease in 
existing buildings as part of a moderni- 
zation program. Dixie Cup Co., Dept. 
NS, Easton, Pa. (Key No. 895) 
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Color Slide File 





A new type file box has been designed 
especially for filing miniature black and 
white and color transparencies. A simple, 
practical file, the unit consists of 12 com- 
partments hinged together in such a way 
that they form a complete file box when 
closed. The compartments are open 
along the top and sides but will easily 
hold from 1 to 20 cardboard slides or 
up to 8 glass-mounted slides each. Any 
compartment of the file may be swung 
out from the base of the box, thus mak- 
ing all slides instantly and conveniently 
accessible. An index sheet is provided 
on the inside of the cover. Eastman 
Kodak Co., Dept. NS, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
(Key No. 896) 


Mop Wringer 


A small size mop wringer as a com- 
panion to the other wringers in this line, 
for general purpose cleaning, has recently 
been announced. Embodying all of the 
features of the larger Geerpres wring- 
ers, the new model is designed to fit 
any common size of pail or bucket 
holding 12 quarts or more. The stag- 
gered gearing to prevent slip, downward 
pressure on the mop to prevent splash- 
ing, light weight, simple, uniform and 
fast operation are augmented by rubber 
grip handle, ribbed pressure plates and 
electro-plated finish. Known as the 
No. 816, the wringer is designed to 
handle any 8 to 16 ounce mop. Geer- 
pres Wringer, Inc., Dept. NS, Box 658, 
Muskegon, Mich. (Key No. 897) 


Anatomy Charts 


The heart, the lymphatic, nervous, di- 
gestive and urogenital systems and the 
topography of organs are subjects cov- 
ered in additional charts in the inter- 
esting new series developed by Denoyer- 
Geppert. Unusual in that the originals 
were done in oils, in full color, the series 
consists of 10 charts, each 42 by 62 
inches in size, the figures drawn against 
a light blue background for accentuation 
of anatomical detail. As with the charts 
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in this series described earlier, these were 
painted by P. M. Lariviere and are avail- 
able with plain rollers top and bottom 
or with spring roller mounting. 

On the chart of the heart, four sep- 
arate figures show the heart very much 
enlarged to present it in full detail. The 
topography of organs chart shows both 
male and female. In that of the lym- 
phatic system, an almost life-size central 
figure is used to show the most im- 
portant lymph vessels and lymph glands 
while details of a lymph gland are 
shown greatly enlarged. Similar treat- 
ment is given the nervous system, the 
digestive system and the urogenital sys- 
tem and the careful use of color has 
added to the value of these charts for 
teaching and study. Denoyer-Geppert 
Co., Dept. NS, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. (Key No. 898) 


Reading Accelerator 


Many years of research and experi- 
ment by reading instructors and educa- 
tional psychologists has resulted in the 
Reading Accelerator developed by Eliza- 





— 


beth A. Simpson, director of the Adult 
Reading Service at Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago. A mechanical 
shutter that descends over reading ma- 
terial at a controllable word-per-minute 
rate is the basis of the new device which 
is so designed that it can be used with 
any type of reading matter without pull- 
ing pages from their bindings or other- 
wise mutilating material. 

Case-study material and file data on 
the Accelerator are available and a com- 
prehensive reading-training program ac- 
companies the device. The machine is 
said to increase reading speed, improve 
comprehension and perceptual span and 
help problem readers. Science Research 
Associates, Dept. NS, 228 S, Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4. (Key No. 899) 


Stainless Steel Extinguishers 


Buffalo fire extinguishers are now 
available in all welded stainless steel. The 
new material makes the extinguisher 
stronger even though it is lighter in 
weight and hence easier to handle. The 
permanent finish simplifies maintenance 
and the new model is available in both 
Soda-Acid and Foam types. Buffalo Fire 
Appliance Corp., Dept. NS, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. (Key No. 900) 


Water Softener 


The Crane Company has announced 
the Softenall, a new two-tank water 
softener and conditioner designed to 
soften the hardest water and at the same 
time remove iron, manganese, light sed- 
iment and other impurities. High ca- 
pacity zeolite softening material is fur- 
nished with the softener. This zeolite 
is permanent, can be regenerated indefi- 
nitely, and is designed to last for the 
life of the installation. The Softenall is 
made in 4 sizes with softening capaci- 
ties varying from 30,000 to 90,000 grains. 
The units are compact, varying in size 
of occupied floor space from 16 by 26 
inches to 22 by 38 inches. Crane Co., 
Dept. NS, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5. (Key No. 901) 


Diesel Electric Plant 


School systems making their own elec- 
tric power, or interested in doing so be- 
cause of location or cost, will want to 
know about the Model SDRP 5000 watt 
AC diesel electric plant. Combining un- 
usually smooth operation and compact 
design, the new model produces. low 
cost electric power and is designed for 
portable applications or for permanent 
installation. The ‘new two-cylinder op- 
posed type Diesel engine is the result 
of long research and intensive study and 
provides smooth, vibration-free opera- 
tion, D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc., Dept. 
NS, Minneapolis 5, Minn. (Key No. 
902) 


Novelty Awards 


Novelty figures for school awards or 
favors are offered in the form of “Var- 
sity Vic” and “Kampus Kate.” Both 
are modernly designed figurines with 
fuzzy finish sweaters available with the 
school letter and in school colors. They 
are designed to be presented as awards 
or favors at school functions or can be 
sold to school organizations and thus 





serve as a source of income for various 
projects. Jest-Art Originals, Dept. NS, 
Culver City, Calif. (Key No. 903) 
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Stencil Sheets 


A complete new line of stencil sheets 
has recently been announced. Ten types 
of stencil sheets, ranging from 4 by 8Y, 
inches to 1214 by 22 inches in size, are 
included, 3 in blue, 5 in yellow and 2 
in the new eye-ease green. Both the 
blue and yellow in legal and letter sizes 
may be obtained with the new satin 
finish, low glare film cover. A special 
white, coated cushion is provided for use 
with the blue stencils and a black, tis- 
sue cushion is provided for the yellow 
and green. Both types of cushion are 
designed to provide a high degree of 
visibility for typing and proof reading. 
The stencils make possible low cost re- 
production of as few as 5 or 6 copies 
as well as hundreds or thousands of 
copies. A. B. Dick Co., Dept. NS, 5700 
W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31. (Key No. 
904) 


Double-Action Floor Wax 


Kare-33 is being introduced to serve 
two purposes in floor maintenance—to 
give floors a high gloss wax finish and 
at the same time to aid in the control 
of insects. This liquid water-emulsion 
wax has been approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, according to the manufac- 
turer, for anti-slip properties. It is non- 
inflammable, non-combustible and wa- 
ter-resistant and dries to a high luster 
in 20 minutes without buffing. It is said 
to kill insect pests within 24 hours and 
to retain its insecticidal quality for 3 to 
6 weeks. The product is designed for 
use on asphalt tile, linoleum, rubber, 
finished wood, mastic, cement, terrazzo, 
painted surfaces and cork floors and is 
packed in 1 gallon cans and 5, 30 and 
55 gallon steel drums. Windsor Wax 
Co., Inc., Dept. NS, Hoboken, N.J. (Key 
No. 905) 


Divide-A-Files 


Self-Adjusting Divide-A-Files are a 
new feature of the Super-Filer filing 
cabinets recently announced by The Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Company. The Divide- 
A-Files adjust automatically to changes in 
the volume of drawer contents, thus sav- 
ing time and manual effort when filing 
or withdrawing material. They also 
break up the drawer load and keep the 
contents under compression when the 
drawer is closed. 

With the swing front on the drawers 
of the new files, and the Self-Adjusting 
Divide-A-Files to create a rear slant, 
filing, finding and reference are facili- 
tated and the entire drawer can be 
filled to capacity without having to 
save space for handling. The General 
Fireproofiing Co., Dept. NS, Youngs- 
town 1, Ohio. (Key No. 906) 
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Product Literature 


e “Better Classroom Daylighting” is 
discussed in a 16 page booklet issued 
by Detroit Steel Products Co., 2250 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. The 
booklet reveals a careful study of the 
subject and contains descriptive and 
technical information of value to every 
school administrator, school architect and 
others concerned with lighting and con- 
struction. Drawings, charts and _photo- 
graphs are used to illustrate the points 
discussed which are divided into five 
sections: minimum requirements for 
daylighting, how to bring in a greater 
quantity of daylight, how to improve 
the quality of admitted daylight, en- 
gineering proof of the method recom- 
mended and some additional benefits. 


(Key No, 907) 


e Schoolrooms are shown in full color 
in the attractive brochure on “Trane 
Unit Ventilators to Bring Fresh Air to 
School Rooms for Health and Com- 
fort of Children” recently issued by The 
Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. In 
addition to these illustrations of the use 
of Trane Ventilators, the brochure gives 
factual information on their construc- 
tion and operation. (Key No. 908) 


e Schools using rubber mats in various 
locations throughout the institution will 
be interested in a new poster prepared 
by the American Floor Products Co., 
1526 “M” St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C., 
entitled “The Do’s and Dont’s of Rubber 
Mat Care.” The Poster is designed to 
instruct users and those in charge of 
maintenance in the proper handling of 
rubber mats to secure the maximum 


length of life. (Key No. 910) 


e A brochure giving data on cold 
cathode light has been offered under 
the title, “New Horizons of Light,” by 
Colonial Electric Products, Inc., East 
Patterson, N. J. Giving information on 
Colonial Cold Cathode Lamps and Fix- 
tures, the brochure contains an analysis 
of hot cathode and cold cathode light- 
ing, with comparison data, maintenance 
comparison data, lamp temperature data, 
price list and other pertinent details on 
this method of lighting. (Key No. 911) 


e Two new leaflets have been issued 
by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Assn., 46 Washington Blvd., Oshkosh 7, 
Wis., to indicate the possibility of lower 
maple flooring costs without loss of floor 
quality. Entitled “Where ‘Second Grade’ 
Means ‘Excellent?” and “Use Third 
Grade for Economy,” the leaflets are de- 
signed to tell school architects and ad- 
ministrators how quality in flooring can 
be maintained with savings in costs and 
the economy and quality of third grade 
northern hard maple flooring for limited 
budgets. (Key No. 909) 


e The new Catalog No. 212, “Hamil- 
ton Laboratory Equipment for Research 
and Control,” issued by Hamilton Mfg. 
Co., Two Rivers, Wis., is a most attrac- 
tive, plastic bound book giving informa- 
tion on the Hamilton Unit Plan and why 
it was developed with full descriptions 
and illustrations of the complete Hamil- 
ton line of laboratory equipment. The 
catalog is supplemented by a booklet of 
“Specifications, Laboratory, Pharmacy 
and Dental Equipment,” Booklet No. 
AL-50, covering materials, construction, 
finishes and tests. (Key No. 912) 


e Kayline Catalog No. 50 covers the 
full range of fluorescent, incandescent 
and slimline lighting developed by The 
Kayline Co., 2480 C E. 22nd St., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. Each type of lighting 
is described and illustrated with room 
indexes, cross section diagrams, mount- 
ing instructions, distribution curves and 


specifications. (Key No. 913) 


e The value of grease interceptors is 
discussed in Bulletin G, “Grease, a Cost- 
ly Problem or a Profitable By-Product,” 
issued by Josam Mfg. Co., Dept. D-11, 
1302 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Complete information on grease inter- 
ceptors and examples of how waste grease 
has been salvaged are some of the points 
covered. (Key No. 914) 


e A folder on “a series of motion pic- 
tures in color” has been issued by The 
Harding College Department of Na- 
tional Education, Searcy, Ark. The 
folder describes these films, “dedicated 
to creating a better understanding of 
the fundamental principles underlying 
our American Way of Life,” and is il- 
lustrated by color prints from the films. 
(Key No. 915) 


e Descriptive information, specifications 
and illustrations of uses of “Heerwagen 
Acoustic Diaphragm Tile” are given in 
a folder issued by Heerwagen Acoustic 
Decoration Co., Fayetteville, Ark. The 
tile, made with a cotton base, is said to 
absorb sound by diaphragmatic action. 
(Key No. 916) 


e The Dynar Recreation Building, de- 
signed for quick, inexpensive construc- 
tion to provide recreational facilities for 
schools, colleges and communities, is de- 
scribed in a booklet published by the 
Dynar Corporation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. The building is designed 
like a bomber, using the monocoque 
principle for strength, high clearance and 
functional beauty. It offers 7200 square 
feet of unbroken floor area which can 
be used as gymnasium, as a sports cen- 
ter and for other activities in the school. 
Insulation, sound-proofing, lighting and 
heating are integral parts of the “pack- 
aged” building, details of which are 
given in the booklet. (Key No. 917) 
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e “The Mark of a Modern Building” is 
the title of a 40 page booklet on PC 
glass blocks for industrial, commercial 
and public structures published by Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corp., 307 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. General and tech- 
nical data, illustrations, construction de- 
tails, diagrammatic drawings and speci- 
fications are included in the booklet. 
Glass block patterns are divided into 
decorative and functional groups and 
specific advantages of each are discussed. 
Four pages are devoted to the use of 
glass blocks in hospitals and_ schools. 


(Key No. 918) 


e The establishment of FM radio cen- 
ters in high schools and colleges is de- 
scribed in a brochure published by Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syra- 
cuse 1, N. Y. The brochure contains 
specifications for radio center layouts, 
suggests types of programs which may 
be presented, illustrates three basic sta- 
tion layouts and illustrates the radio cen- 
ter at Syracuse University which now 
has its own low-power FM broadcast 
facilities. (Key No. 919) 


e Illustrations of truly attractive gym 
clothes in a booklet recently released by 
E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin St., Chicago 
13, confirm the thought expressed in the 
title, “Young Girls Fancy Moore Gym 
Suits.” Full color pictures illustrate the 
various styles offered and the booklet 
carries 18 fabric samples together with 
size charts. (Key No. 920) 


e Data on “Laughing Loon” Water 
Sports Equipment manufactured by Hus- 
sey Mfg. Co., Inc., North Berwick, 
Maine, is given in a folder recently pub- 
lished. Specifications cover diving boards, 
swimming floats and float ladders. (Key 
No. 921) 


e The Fleur-O-Lier Index System for 
specifying lighting performance and for 
rating fluorescent lighting fixtures has 
recently been revised to include three 
new shielding classifications: 0-20 and 
0-30 for fixtures with side shielding of 
less than 10 degrees but having end 
shielding of either 20 or 30 degrees 
down from the horizontal plane, and a 
new 45-45 shielding classification to 
cover fixtures with square egg-crate type 
of louvers and resulting 45 degree shield- 
ing in both directions such as is popu- 
lar in school lighting. The Index Sys- 
tem is designed as a simple method by 
which the specifier may indicate the es- 
sential illuminating performance desired 
for any installation and also to serve 
as a means of identifying fluorescent 
lighting fixtures on the basis of their 
illuminating performance. The revised 
Fleur-O-Lier charts with the new classi- 
fications are available from Fleur-O- 
Lier Manufacturers, 2116 Kieth Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. (Key No. 922) 
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e The “Handbook of Art Education 
Materials” is a helpful booklet designed 
to help the busy teacher and school ad- 
ministrator in answering the questions 
on quantity, cost and use of art educa- 
tion materials. The quality and char- 
acteristics of each medium are discussed 
with ideas and suggestions for class ap- 
plication. Special chapters cover the 
school art program and exhibits and 
displays. Carefully prepared tables show 
the normal requirements per pupil and 
per classroom for each art medium, The 
book sells for 50 cents per copy and is 
available from The American Crayon 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio. (Key No. 
923) 


e The 1949-1950 Teaching Aids Cata- 
log is now available from the School 
Service Department, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. The 32 page booklet describes 
more than 80 charts, posters, booklets 
and other material available to high 
school teachers, covering a wide range 


of subjects. (Key No. 924) 


Film Releases 


“The Nile River,” 16 mm. Kodachrome, 
third series of Great River films. Acad- 
emy Films, 565 N. Cahuenga, Los An- 
geles 4, Calif. (Key No. 925) 


“Make a House Model” and “Make a 
Mobile,” 16 mm. Bailey Films, Inc., 
2044 N. Berendo, Hollywood 27, Calif. 
(Key No. 926) 


“Educating In A Truer Light,” 22 min- 
ute Kodachrome sound-slide film. Bet- 
ter Light Better Sight Bureau, 420 Lex- 
imgton Ave., New York 17. (Key No. 
927) 


“Benjamin Franklin,’ “Thomas Jef- 
ferson,” “Washington Irving,” “James 
Fenimore Cooper” and “Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow,” each 2 reel, 16 mm. 
sound. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., Wilmette, Ill. (Key No. 928) 


“Safe Practices in Metal Working 
Engine Lathe,” 11 discussional type 
slidefilms, 761 illuminated teaching pic- 
tures. The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
(Key No. 929) 


“The Pacific Coast of Mexico— Baja 
California,” “The Pacific Coast of Mex- 
ico—The Mainland” and “Purse Sein- 
ing,” all 16 mm. Johnson Hunt Produc- 
tions, 1133 N. Highland Ave., Los An- 
geles 38, Calif. (Key No. 930) 


“The Wonder of Chemistry,” 1 reel, 16 
mm., sound. “Design: Line,” “Let’s 
Play With Clay: Part I, Animals” and 
“Let’s Play With Clay: Part II, Bowls,” 
each | reel, 16 mm., sound. “Speech: 





Stage Fright and What to Do About It,” 
1 reel, 16 mm., sound. “The Story of 
Christopher Columbus,” 55 frame black 
and white filmstrip. Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 
(Key No. 931) 


Suppliers’ News 


The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Burlington, 
Vt., manufacturer of baking and cooking 
equipment, announces the appointment 
of Paul C. Grimes, as Sales Manager. 


Hild Floor Machine Co., manufacturer 
of floor maintenance equipment, an- 
nounces completion of its new building 
at 740 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 6. 
Complete office, demonstration and fac- 
tory facilities are included in the new 
modern building. 


The Patent Scaffolding Co., Inc., 38-21 
Twelfth St., Long Island City 1, N.Y., 
has opened a new office and warehouse 
at 1516 Scovill Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 
to handle a broad line of Gold Medal 
and “Trouble Saver” products. The new 
office is designed to provide fast and efh- 
cient scaffolding service to the Cleveland 
area. 


Peirce Wire Recorder Corp., 1328 
Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill., manufac- 
turer of wire dictation systems, an- 
nounces election of R. J. Rountree as 
Vice-President of the company in charge 
of sales and advertising. 


E. H. Sargent & Co., manufacturer and 
distributor of scientific laboratory instru- 
ments, apparatus and chemicals, an- 
nounces removal of its offices and plant 
to a new and modern building at 4647 


W. Foster Ave., Chicago 30. 


Standard Gas Equipment Corp. of Balti- 
more, Md. and Hart Mfg. Co. of Louis- 
ville, Ky. announce the consolidation of 
their commercial cooking equipment 
lines. The entire resources of the new 
organization will be devoted exclusively 
to commercial cooking equipment. Vul- 
can equipment will continue to be manu- 
factured in Baltimore and Hart restau- 
rant and luncheonette equipment will 
be manufactured in Louisville. 


Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., food distributors, announces forma- 
tion of the Institutional Food Depart- 
ment in charge of F. D. Neilson, a 
newly formed division to serve schools, 
colleges and other institutional food 
needs. 


Change of Address was incorrectly given 
for the following firm in an earlier 
issue. The correct address follows: 

Standard Scientific Supply Corp., 34 
W. Fourth St., New York 12. 
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Ihle Manufacturing Co. 
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lf you ask me, our 
school Is too noisy 








lf you ask Us, 
your school needs 
FIBRETONE ceilings! 

















\ SEND for the brochure that tells you about noise-quieting 
FIBRETONE .. . the acoustical ceiling with built-in noise traps 














\ 
@ Thousands and thousands of “noise traps” in classrooms, \ \ fi : iosiiiss 
corridors, noise centers!—that's the secret of Fibretone Ceilings. pees : 
The noise traps are scientifically designed cylindrical holes osii! Pid 
drilled in the Fibretone sound-absorbing panels. In a classroom Nee %\ 5 masesseceees 
~\ TeGa: p 





23° x 35’, for instance, you'd have 389,620 of these ingenious 
“noise traps,” constantly functioning to trap and dissipate 
irritating, unnecessary noise—noise that reduces personal 
efficiency of students and teachers. Send for the new Fibretone ~\e 
brochure. Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N.Y. ~ \ 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


i” Ubhns-Maniille lis) 


Transite* Movable Walls —Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors— Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs —Etc. 











SIX REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD CHOOSE 


o Aluminum Windows 


1. NO MAINTENANCE COST 
Adlake Windows need no painting, 
no maintenance other than routine 
washing. 


2. MINIMUM AIR INFILTRATION 
A unique combination of non-metal- 
lic weatherstripping and patented 
serrated guides assures maximum 
weathertightness. 


3. FINGER-TIP CONTROL! 
You can raise and lower an Adlake 
Window with one finger—millions 
of times—each operation as smooth 
and fast as the one before. 


IF YOU PLAN to build or remodel, why not drop us a post card today 
for complete data? Address: 1104 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Indiana. 


No obligation, of course. 


fs} QUALITY <= 
fe we APPROVED’ 


THE 


Adams & Westlake 


COMPANY 


Established 1857 


ELKHART, INDIANA e« New York ¢ Chicago 


TRAOE MARK 


4. NO WARP, ROT, RATTLE, 
stick or swell, ever, with weather- 
defying Adlake Windows! 


5. EASY INSTALLATION! 


You put Adlake Windows into com- 
pleted masonry openings. It’s so easy 
to do that a perfect job is assured if 
the simple instructions are carried 


out. 


6. STURDY, LUSTROUS ALUMINUM 


construction makes Adlake Windows 
the most beautiful windows on the 
market today. And their beauty 


lasts! 



































